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Diarp of the Geek. 


Ir the Italians have not yet suffered a serious reverse 
in Tripoli, they have at least endured a check. The 
legend that the Arabs acquiesced in the conquest has 
been dissipated, and reinforcements aré on their way 


which will double the original army of occupation. The 
two attacks which have changed the situation were de- 
» livered on October 23rd and 26th. The Italians were ap- 
parently unprepared, and the attacking force is said to 
have numbered five or six thousand Arabs and Turks. 
The Arabs did most of the fighting, and displayed their 
usual contempt for death. The main embarrassment was 
caused in a large oasis, held by Bersaglieri, which is 
_appareritly the wealthy suburb of Tripoli. The armed 
Arabs rose behind the Italian lines and attacked in sym- 
pathy with the Turkish assault from outside. Two com- 
panies of Bersaglieri were almost exterminated, and it is 
probable that the Arabs killed the wounded. There was 
also a rising in the town, which seems to have been sup- 
“pressed with some difficulty. The Turkish story and the 
Stock Exchange rumor that the Turks actually pene- 
trated into the town is untrue. But the Italians have 
abandoned one, if not two, forts, and have drawn back 
_their lines about a mile. The moral is obvious, that 
_ the work of conquest will be slower and more difficult 
than the most pessimistic had foreseen. The effective 
Italian opinion cannot yet be gauged. 
+ * 7 
Bioopy though the fighting was, the massacre which 





followed is without precedent in the recent history of | 





wars conducted by civilised Powers. For three days the 
Italians systematically exterminated the population of 
the oasis. It is generally supposed that only those 
possessed of hidden arms, or with arms in their hands, 
were shot. Reuter, however, says that the orders were to 
shoot “all Arabs found in the oasis.’’ His corre- 
spondent goes on to say that “ innocent and guilty were 
wiped out,’’ and adds that many women and youths were 
killed. The “ Times’’ correspondent says in a message 
clearly penned in a mood of horror and indignation, 
that “ floodgates of blood and lust were opened.’’ Reuter 
thinks that 4,000 to 5,000 persons were slaughtered in 
cold blood. Many executions, which may have been more 
excusable, were also carried out in the town after some 
pretence of trial. Refugees are leaving Tripoli by the 
hundred. 


* - * 

Tue Italian official messages describe those who were 
shot as “ rebels,’’ and Signor Giolitti, in a weak apology, 
which admits all the essential facts, calls them 
“traitors.’’ Yet it is not suggested that these Arabs 
had formally surrendered or accepted the Italian 
occupation. They had not chosen to sell their rifles to 
the Italians, as did many of the slum population of the 
town. A military correspondent in the “ Times ’’ points 
out that The Hague, when it limited the shooting of 
irregulars, was careful to except only those who carry 
arms openly in a district not already occupied. This 
would seem to justify the shooting of combatants who 
have concealed arms. But harsh though this rule, so 
interpreted, would seem to be, it does not cover what the 
Italians actually did, if we accept Reuter’s telegram. 
Because some inhabitants of the oasis had concealed arms 
and had used them, the whole population was massacred. 
Even if we hold that The Hague sanctioned the extremest 
form of every barbarity which it did not forbid, it 
certainly never intended to authorise the indiscriminate 
slaughter of non-combatants. The panic shown in this 
brutality is also evident in Italian policy. It is believed 
that the fleet has received orders, in spite of earlier 
pledges, to carry the war into the European coasts of 
Turkey. 

~ * +. 

On Thursday night both the Prime Minister and 
the Foreign Secretary were questioned from the Liberal 
and Tory benches on the tragic events in Tripoli. The 
tone of both Ministers was peremptory, and we greatly 
regret that perfectly proper and urgent questions con- 
cerning not merely foreign policy, but common humanity 
and the decent conduct “of war, which the Government 
is pledged under the Hague Convention to uphold, should 
be answered in this fashion. The mouth of the House 
of Commons is shut on foreign affairs, and it is really 
adding insult to injury when Liberal members are 
addressed as Mr. Leach and Mr. Mason were addressed 
last night, when they put to the Foreign Secretary the 
question which nearly every Englishman has it on his 
lips to ask. Mr. Leach was roughly told that in asking 
whether the Government would use its good offices to 
stop the killing of men, women, and children in Tripoli, 
he was putting questions in a form “‘ offensive ’’ to other 
Governments. Mr. Gwynn, inquiring whether we 
had remonstrated, was told that we had issued a declara- 
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tion of neutrality, as if that were a relevant answer ; 
and Mr. Mason, suggesting that the conduct of the 
Italian troops was an infringement of Article II. of the 
annex to the Hague Convention, which gives belligerent 
rights to an extemporised levy of an invaded people— 
and that the Government might take action to express 
the House’s “horror and detestation”’ of the massacre, 
was told that he ought not to ask such questions, and 
that they were “ deprecated ” “in the strongest possible 
way.” 
* * * 

Now Ministers, like other men, are liable to haste, 
but this is language of a very unusual character. The 
feeling which the Liberal and Tory members expressed 
on Thursday night is not merely Parliamentary, it is 
national, and if the Government are not personally 
stirred to any kind of humane, though quite peaceful, 
action, they can at least be reminded that international 
law permits and encourages them to it. Under these 
circumstances, it becomes the urgent duty of the Liberal 
Party to call for a prompt discussion of the foreign policy 
of the Government. It is not to be imagined that the 
tone of the Foreign Secretary on Thursday night repre- 
sents the deliberate attitude of a Liberal statesman 
towards matters which concern some of the best and 
deepest feelings in the human heart, as well as the oldest 
of British interests, which is that of peace. But we 
must really have some assurance that we have not acted 
in the spirit in which Sir Edward Grey has spoken. 

* * * 

Tue National Assembly’s vote against the unpopular 
Railway Minister, Sheng, has changed the whole situation 
in China. Sheng has been dismissed and disgraced, and 
all the Manchu Ministers with him. Yuan-Shih-Kai, 
the personal and political enemy of Sheng, was next ap- 
pointed Prime Minister with a mandate to reform the 
whole structure of government and to make peace with 
the rebels. The crisis was marked by the appearance of 
a grotesque edict in which the Boy Emperor (he is five 
years old) is made to apologise for his mistakes. The 
Emperor (meaning, presumably, the Regent as the head 
of the Manchu caste) declares that he has not employed 
men properly; has employed too many nobles; allowed 
the people to be robbed, and laws ignored ; that he was 
fooled about the railway, and that all the consequent 
disasters are “ my own fault.’”’ The new Cabinet con- 
tains no nobles, and the Manchu President of the 
Assembly has resigned. It is believed that Yuan intends 
to adopt the rebel programme as regards federalism and 
Parliamentary government, only rejecting the purely 
Republican items. 

* . . 

THE military situation is, meanwhile, most obscure. 
On Tuesday there came full and apparently authentic 
news of an Imperialist victory at Hankow. Yin Chang 
was already there, the fleet had returned, and together 
their disciplined forces defeated the rebel levies, which 
they greatly outnumbered. The rebels fought bravely, 
but lacked tactical training. Later, but vaguer, news 
suggests that the victory was incomplete, and the rebels 
are said once more to have retaken Hankow. The 
Northern Imperialist Army has, meanwhile, gone over 
to the rebels, and their bands in Shensi have cut the 
Peking-Hankow railway. Yuan-Shih-Kai proposes to 
negotiate with the Republicans, whose General Li is a 
pupil and protégé of his own. Indeed, there is a sus- 
picion that Yuan may all the while have been behind the 
rebellion. Despite the Imperialist success at Hankow, 
the movement is now so nearly universal that no force 
could check it, The only element of doubt is whether 








the Republicans are prepared to compromise, accepti 
the dynasty in return for the destruction of Manchy 
ascendancy. 
* * * 

On Wednesday the Chancellor made a further great 
stride to the general acceptance of the Insurance Bill 
by adopting an amendment of Mr. Sherwell, commended 
in a speech of great power. The scheme for Post Office 
contributors is now to be turned into a temporary 
arrangement, which is to be revised by the Insurance 
Commissioners on January lst, 1915. The Chancellor 
has also promised to allow the personal contributions of 
a depositor to revert on his death to his widow and 
dependents, and also to extend the period of benefits. 
This concession satisfied nearly all the Parliamentary 
criticism of the Post Office clause, except that of Mr. 
Worthington Evans and Mr. Amery, who object to deal- 
ing with the individual contributor at all, and would 
spread the whole of the risks over a central fund. But 
that is an argument against the whole structure of the 
Bill. The clause was finally carried, after ample debate, 
by a majority of 105. 

* * * 

Tis was followed on Thursday by a large 
series of changes in the Clause dealing with the 
position of married women under the scheme. As the 
Clause now stands, women can go on with their insur- 
ance after marriage either as voluntary or as employed 
contributors, the choice to be made within a month after 
marriage. Or should a married woman drop her insur- 
ance, she may, in case of sickness or distress, draw two- 
thirds of her reserve value on the deposit principle. The 
remaining one-third of the reserve is set aside to provide 
for the re-entry of widows to the scheme, any deficiency 
being made up out of the general fund. This amendment 
gained the warm approval of the House, and was declared 
by Mr. Austen Chamberlain to be “ perhaps the greatest 
improvement yet made in the Bill.”’ 

* * * 

THE Government still shows a fairly steady front to 
the electorate, but there are some signs of an increase of 
the Labor vote at its expense. In the Keighley Division 
of Yorkshire Mr. Buckmaster, a very able candidate, has 
succeeded to the seat long held by Sir John Brigg by a 
majority of 825 votes. The Liberal vote of 7,768 in 1910 
seems to have been divided between Mr. Buckmaster 
and the representative of Labor. The Tory vote, which 
was marshalled by Mr. Acworth, a controversialist of 
much skill and experience, who has twice fought the 
constituency, fell from 4,132 to 3,842. This is one of 
many signs that Unionism is practically at a standstill in 
the industrial constituencies. 

* * * 


THe Muncipal elections for England and Wales, 
outside of London (where the elections are triennial), 
have completely reversed the results of three years ago. 
There are large Liberal and larger Labor gains. Labor 
and Socialist candidates have 59 fresh seats, Liberals 
52, Conservatives 42, and Independents 11. The 
Liberals did best in the North, with the exception of 
Huddersfield, where they lost six seats, four to Con- 
servatives and two to Socialists. The chief Labor suc- 
cesses were at Liverpool, Bradford, and Birmingham. 
At each of these cities they gained six fresh seats, the 
contest at Liverpool turning on the recent strike. At 
Birmingham, where Socialism was unrepresented in the 
last Council, an effort was made to conduct the election 
on non-political lines: the Unionists have an enormous 
majority, but the Liberals have had some unexpected 
successes, At Manchester, on the other hand, Lord 
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Derby tried to make the election a trial of party 
strength, with the result that the Conservatives suffered 
a net loss of three seats. 

* * * 


Two squadrons of Indian cavalry have landed at | 


Bushire and are making for Shiraz, where, nominally 
as Consular guards, they will act as a foreign police. The 
Russians, as was to have been expected, have answered 
this British move by sending some further bodies of 
Cossacks, also as “ Consular guards,’’ into the Northern 
provinces. The ex-Shah, meanwhile, is renewing his 
invasion, and Reuter, as usual, informs us that he has 
Russian officers with him, has been allowed to import 
guns through Russian territory, and even enjoyed the 
protection of Russian gunboats in the Caspian for his 
landing. There is no means of checking these statements, 
but they are inherently probable. The key to the whole 
position is the continuance in office of Mr. Shuster, the 
American Financial Controller. He has complained 
publicly of British and Russian hostility, but so far he 
remains at his post, and while he remains Persia can 
borrow money, unless the loan is once more vetoed by the 
two Powers. There would have been no need to send 
foreign troops into Persia if Mr. Shuster had been 
allowed to re-organise the finances and if Russia had not 
connived at the ex-Shah’s invasion. If there is anarchy, 
it is because Persia has not been free to repress it. 
+ * * 

Tue Lord Mayor convened an important meeting of 
the Anglo-German Friendship Society at the Mansion 
House on Thursday at which Sir Frank Lascelles, lately 
our Ambassador at Berlin, made an important and 
depressing statement that the bitterness of feeling about 
England in Germany was greater than it had ever been 
before. The Society was encouraged to pass a strong 
resolution asking the Government to remove the mis- 
understandings between the two nations, and to assure 
the German people that British policy did not seek to 
bar out Germany from her proper place in the world 
or from Colonial expansion. It was also resolved to pro- 
mote an Anglo-German Exhibition for 1913, an excellent 
suggestion. Sir Ernest Tritton, who speaks with great 
authority, declared that an Anglo-German understanding 
would be most popular in the City. 

. * +. 

THe famous head of the firm of Pears has been 
challenged by Mr. Cooper, a Protectionist Member of 
Parliament, as to his statement at the annual meeting of 
his company that his American customers paid the whole 
of the duty levied at the American ports on his goods. 
Mr. Barratt has replied in a conclusive letter, which 
really disposes of the whole argument as to the incidence 
of protective duties. He says :— 

“The wholesale price of a certain universally 
known speciality of ours—which shall be entirely name- 
less (et ex uno disce omnes)— is 6s. 5d. per dozen in 
England and 10s .per dozen in America, the difference 
being duty, freight, and other expenses paid by the 
consumer; the exact net amount brought back to us 
in England being again 6s. 5d. Who paid the duty?” 

+ + * 

A uist has been issued of seventeen ecclesiastics who 
are to be elevated to the College of Cardinals at the end 
of the month. Hitherto Pius X. has confined the 
Cardinals to those of Latin extraction. The new list has 
@ preponderance of Italians, but it includes three 
English-speaking prelates. Archbishop Bourne’s eleva- 
tion was expected. His activities mainly lie in the com- 
pletion and development of inherited schemes, but 
though he is not a great figure in the Roman Church, like 

his predecessor, he is something of a statesman, and he 











has shown constructive as well as administrative power, 
especially in his educational schemes. Dr. Farley, and 
Dr. O’Connell, who represent the United States, are 
both able men, but they hardly compare with Archbishop 
Ireland, who is again passed over, possibly because, in 
the view of the Vatican authorities, he is not yet purged 
of the taint of Modernism. The most distinguished of 
the new French Cardinals is Mgr. Amette, the Archbishop 
of Paris, and a representative of the Moderate party in 
the Church. His election is balanced by that of Mgr. 
Cabriéres, an Ultramontane who was defeated by Mgr. 
Duchesne in a recent election to the French Academy. 


* * * 


Sin Grorce Newman, the chief medical officer of the 
Board of Education, has issued a valuable report of the 
work of his Department for the last year. His general 
conclusions are really appalling. He found that out of 
the 6,000,000 registered school children ten per cent. 
suffered from serious defect of vision, three to five 
per cent. from defect of hearing, forty per cent. from ex- 
tensive decay of the teeth, thirty to forty per cent. from 
bodily uncleanliness, one per cent. from easily recognised 
tuberculosis, from one to two per cent. from heart disease, 
and a “ considerable percentage ’’ from mal-nutrition. In 
his general preface Sir George points out how this “ for- 
midable category of disease and defects ’’ re-acts on the 
adult population, child diseases being the seed and soil 
of ill-health in the adult. Thus, concludes Sir George, 
the medical inspection and treatment of children are 
absolutely necessary elements in the physical health and 
fitness of the whole nation. We are glad to see that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, obviously referring to Sir 
George’s report, stated on Wednesday that the problem 
of physical failure must start with the child, and that he 
would endeavor to see whether the Bill could not be made 
to assist in this solution. 


* 7 * 


SEvERAL cases of political libel have been tried dur- 
ing the week, the most astonishing being that in which 
Mr. Alfred Beesly had to pay £350 damages for libelling 
Mr. Peto, the member for East Wilts. It would be diffi- 
cult to imagine a greater perversion of justice as distinct 
from mere legality. The real offence was not committed 
against Mr. Peto but in his favor by one of his sup- 
porters, who, some days before the election, issued a 
leaflet with the heading, “ Englishmen, can you stand 
it?’’ The leaflet went on :— 


“ Your present Prime Minister kneels at Redmond’s 
feet. Redmond says, ‘There is not an Irishman in 
America who would not rejoice to see a German Army 
marching victoriously across England from Yarmouth 
to Milford Haven.’ Every vote for Pocock is a vote 
for Redmond. Vote for Peto and no Home Rule.” 


Mr. Redmond neither could nor would nor did make any 
such statement. Mr. Justice Darling suggested 
that its author believed it to be true, but ignor- 
ance and malice together could not have concocted a 
falser statement. Mr. Beesly’s offence was to charac- 
terise this outrage in the literary terms which it deserved, 
and to ask who was “ the local Pigott?’”’ Mr. Peto, the 
member, denied authorship or publication—and it was 
not really imputed to him. But he paid for it, and never 
publicly expressed regret for the service it did to an ill 
cause. The libel of the leaflet was obvious and gross. In 
what Mr. Beesly’s libel consisted we are at a loss to know. 





[The next issue of Taz Nation will be a Special 
Literary Number dealing with some of the chief autumn 
books. | 
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THE LIBERAL PARTY AND EUROPEAN 
PEACE. 
We are glad to see that the Liberal Party is beginning 
to interest itself seriously in the problem of Anglo- 
German relationships. The many communications, public 
and private, which we have received from Liberal mem- 
bers of Parliament on this subject, and the very per- 
suasive articles by Mr. Buxton and Mr. Whitehouse in 
the ‘‘ Contemporary Review ”’ and the ‘‘ Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,’’ are evidence of this marked and growing anxiety. 
Not less significant is the appeal to the Prime Minister 
by Liberal Parliamentary members of the National Peace 
Council to make, if possible, a friendly reference to Ger- 
many in his coming speech at Guildhall. We do not 
affect to think that this concern is either exaggerated 
or untimely. If anything, it comes late and in too mild 
aform. The truth is that the situation between us and 
Germany has been dangerous, is dangerous, and will be 
dangerous again. The peril is multiform; it disappears 
in one quarter only to emerge in another; it concerns 
policy, armaments, European engagements, as well as 
mere irrational prejudice and dislike. Yet, in the perversity 
of human affairs, it never once touches a direct question 
of interest. The countries which are always quarrelling 
have no true ground of quarrel. They have enormous 
material interests in common, which war would 
quickly destroy or vitally impair. Germany has no 
means of attacking us at all; we could only inflict 
deadly injury on her by concerted military action 
with a Continental Power. Yet such action is 
said to have been contemplated within a very brief 
period, and for at least three years the British 
Admiralty has acted on the theory of a rapid and hostile 
approximation of German and British naval power. If 
our readers desire to see a final explosion of this last fal- 
lacy, let them read the article in the current “ Oxford 
and Cambridge Review,’’ by Mr. Alan Burgoyne, the very 
competent editor of the “ Navy League Annual.’’ They 
will there see that while our Admiralty have in practice 
substituted for our still acknowledged formula of the 
two-Power standard the unavowed but immeasurably 
more formidable scale of Two Keels to One, neither in 
the gross output of battleships, nor in their quality, nor 
in the power and speed of construction, does Germany 
hold a candle to our all-dominating force. In face of 
these facts, we have a right to put one or two questions. 
These enormous increments of British power were ob- 
tained on the plea of a defensive object, the absolute se- 
curity of our shores and commerce. It has been secured 
over and over again, and yet the relationships of the two 
countries are less friendly than ever. Why? Because of 
developments, not merely of armaments, but of policy. 
We close all the old avenues to Anglo-German friendship, 
and refuse to open new ones. We complain of Germany’s 
fleet building, yet we consistently refuse to diminish 
the perils which her growing sea-commerce would suffer 


in time of war from the now inadequate pro- 
tection of international law. We, with France, 
place an effective veto on the development of the 
Bagdad Railway. We deny Germany capital; we refuse ' 








her opportunities of commercial expansion, even when 
it is our direct interest to afford them. Mr. E. D. More] 
deals with great force in the current number of the 
“Nineteenth Century’’ with this new fashion of 
subordinating direct, historic, and natural British in- 
terests to fanciful and unnatural ones :— 

“ While,” (says Mr. Morel) “Germany, the enemy, 
the international highwayman, the Power which seeks 
to destroy and hamper British trade, has welcomed our 
merchants, protected our trade, extended to our com- 
mercial representatives every courtesy and facility in 
the transaction of their business, encouraged their en- 
terprise, and generally assisted them ; what has been 
the attitude of France, our ally, at the disposal of whose 
colonial enterprises we place, it seems, our diplomacy 
and, if need be in the ultimate resort, our sea-power!? 
From four-fifths of the vast French Congo international 
trade is utterly excluded. It has been covered with 
monopolies contrary to the Berlin Act—in flagrant vio- 
lation of that Act, indeed ; and British merchants, long 
established within it, have been treated with a con- 
tumely and injustice which forty years ago no British 
Government would have tolerated for as many days. 
British interests, far from being jeopardised, will be 
served by any re-arrangement of frontiers which leaves 
Germany with a larger share of Equatorial Africa than 
she possesses at present, and there is not a British 
Chamber of Commerce in England that is not aware 
of it.” 

It is clear that there is something very wrong with 
a policy which can produce such results. What is its 
cause and groundwork? If it is all the triple entente, 
how is it that Russia, which is a member of that entente, 
can come to understandings with Germany when we 
cannot? What is the nature of the understanding or the 
alliance which binds us so strictly to the pursuit of terri- 
torial aggrandisement by France that we cannot step 
aside even to consider such trifles as an open port for the 
sea-traffickers of our island realm? It is understood that 
Sir Edward Grey denies the existence of a formal mili- 
tary convention with France, binding this country to the 
employment of British troops in the event of a Franco- 
German war. It is of little importance whether such a 
convention exists when, in fact, two Powers like Eng- 
land and France act together in the intimate conjune- 
tion of the imbroglio in Morocco. Glance over our 
current magazines, and you see a series of articles directed 
to expounding and popularising the idea of a British 
counter to German policy over the whole field of Euro- 
pean and extra-European diplomacy. It is enough to 
say that such designs give the lie to the case for the 
naval extensions of the last three years, and impart to 
them a color of ambition and aggression. 

We need not say that it is not in this light that 
we read the conscious aims of Sir Edward Grey, how- 
ever much the anti-German “ Tendenz”’ may lurk in the 
brains of some of his official advisers. But it is necessary 
for Parliamentary Liberalism to ask what other con- 
struction can attach in German eyes to the confrontation 
of September last? Why were Germany and England 
so near war? Because, we are told, Germany asked too 
much of France, and France, having exhausted her 
If that is the 
fact, and the suggestion is that we gave a favorable 


power of concession, appealed to us. 


reply, the existence of an alliance is confessed, coupled 
with the obligation to make war on a great European 
Power for a non-European and non-British interest. But 
what was the essence of the transaction in which we aré 
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said to have intervened? It was a successful attempt 
by France—long pursued by M. Delcassé, one of 
the most dangerous men in Europe—to substitute 
a Protectorate of Morocco for the European engagements 
which barred such a Protectorate. Did Germany 
place obstacles in the way of such a plan? If so, 
how was that our concern? Her action was European ; 


that of France was anti-European, or at least purely 
individual. To say, in face of such a confrontation, that 
our actual counsels to the Quai d’Orsay were for modera- 
tion is to use words without meaning if Germany 
was really led to believe in our ultimate willing- 
ness to join France in war with her over so high- 
handed a business as the absorption of Morocco. 
Or, again, did we, who saw France overrun Morocco 
without a turn of the eyelids, object to the despatch of 
the “ Panther’ to Agadir? 
it menaced a British trade-route? 


And if so, why? Because 
We shall be glad to 
know if naval authority really endorses such a plea, 
for it requires the of the 
Foreign Office to demon- 
stration with British 
Or, again, did Germany commit the offence 
of ignoring peculiar claims 


fixed anti-Germanism 
associate an anti-French 
a design to circumvent the 
Navy. 
our and position in 
That, again, has been alleged. But it was 
the action of France which chiefly compromised that posi- 
tion, as the Foreign Office can discover by a reference to 
the complaints and appeals of British merchants in Casa 
Blanca and elsewhere. 

It is, indeed, the shifting character of the anti-"| 
German case which excites suspicion and calls for the 


Liberal intervention which is now assured. 


Morocco ? 


We hope 
that when it takes place no statesman and no party will 
seek deliberately to attach this country to such a relation- 
ship with France, such a general view of foreign policy, 
as will make Anglo-German friendship impossible. To 
guard against so deplorable an issue, we must know where 
we stand. 


If the entente is, in effect, an Anglo-French 


alliance, binding us to common offensive and defensive 
action in such an affair as that of Morocco, we believe 
that the majority of the Liberal Party and the sober 
mind of the country are against the entente. They will 
accept it only if they are convinced that that instrument | 
has no such point against Germany, and leaves her and | 


us absolutely free to live on terms of mutual amity and | 


forbearance. 





THE CONDITIONS OF HOME RULE. 
Tae neéd of the moment is not so much to draft a Home 
Rule Bill, as to remind ourselves of the main conditions 
to which it must conform. The strength of the general 
Liberal appeal is obvious. It rests upon broad grounds 
of justice, of reparation for the past, of experience in the 
practice of self-government. 
guishes the statesman from the mere opportunist is the 
power to see the case of Ireland against its sombre back- 
ground of history, to bring it home to the imagination of 


The power which distin- | 


the British people, to place it in its true relation to the | 


Imperial and international problems of our time. Un- 
less these things are made real to the mind and heart of 
the electorate, it will be in vain to demolish Unionist 
figures or achieve feats of ingenious constitution-making. 





The Bill must be a thorough one; and Mr. Birrell’s 
There 
must be no repetition of the Irish Council Bill fiasco. 
Ireland must be offered something which she can accept 
with hope and confidence. 


recent declaration to that effect is reassuring. 


She would be entrusted 
at once, for example, with the formation of locally-con- 
trolled police forces, even though it be decided— 
as we strongly hope it will not be—that the pre- 
sent centralised force shall be maintained and con- 
trolled, for a limited period, by the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. Such matters may take time to adjust; but 
the principle of adjustment should be clearly laid 
down, and not left for future discussion. Our aim 
must be to settle the Irish question, not to patch it 
up. Another danger to be avoided is that of narrowing 
the scope of the Bill in order to fit Ireland into a pre- 
conceived scheme of federalism which will, at some future 
date, include England, Scotland, and Wales. A federal 
system is much to be desired, and nothing should be done 
which is incompatible with it; but it need not be made 
a bed of Procrustes for Ireland. The Irish case demands 
treatment on its own merits, and we shall do well to 
The most funda- 
mental of those needs is the development of a sense of 
national responsibility; and that sense will be best 
created by the fullest possible grant of self-government. 
Here the case for Home Rule has 
strengthened. 


concentrate attention on Irish needs. 


been visibly 
We have in South Africa an object-lesson 


| far more vivid and recent than any of the examples which 


Gladstone could quote in 1886 or 1893, and at one 
moment the Tory Party seemed to regard it as almost a 
Nothing is to 
be gained by a measure of timid devolution; indeed, we 
should like to see some of the cautious verbiage of the 
It would 
be madness to sacrifice both the driving force and the 
healing effects of a courageous Bill in the vain hope of 
conciliating a minority who have already determined that 
no Bill, however moderate, shall conciliate them. 


conclusive object-lesson for Home Rule. 


earlier measures left out of their successor. 


But a wide measure of Home Rule is not incom- 
patible with scrupulous regard for the rights and 
practical needs of minorities under a Home Rule 
Government. Take one example. Ireland presents a 
peculiarly favorable field for proportional representa- 
tion, which would give to the Unionists of the South 
and West spokesmen of their own in the Dublin Parlia- 
ment. Again, no means should be neglected to give 
visible expression to the close connection between the 
We hope it may be possible for the King 
to establish a Royal residence in Ireland. The idea was 


an old and favorite notion of Gladstone, and it is un- 


two islands. 


fortunate that he missed the opportunity of embodying 
it. It was also warmly desired by King Edward. No- 
where does there exist a more favorable ground for 
rational loyalty to the Crown than in Ireland. The 
boycott of Ireland by the Court up to the beginning of 
the late King’s reign was one of the minor causes of 
the estrangement of the two peoples. 

On no subject are clear and wide views more needed 
than on finance. It is an unlimited field for mystifi- 
cation, but Liberals should not allow themselves to be 
bluffed by superficial statements of its obvious com- 
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plexities. It is probable that the precedents of the 


two earlier Bills will be followed in the matter of an 


| 


Imperial treatment of the Customs, especially in view | 


of the fact that separate Irish Customs and Excise would 
almost inevitably involve the total exclusion of the Irish 
members, and that is a solution which neither Eng- 
land nor Ireland really desires. But the first. great fact 
to be grasped is that the financial arrangements follow- 
ing the Union inflicted a serious wrong on Ireland, and 
that her claim for some restitution, apart altogether 
from present conditions, is just. The public can- 
reminded of the verdict of the 
Royal Commission on Financial Relations, which re- 
ported in 1896. They found that Ireland was taxed, 
and had long been taxed, far beyond her taxable capacity 
as compared with that of Great Britain, and, therefore, 


not be too often 


in contravention of the terms on which she entered the 
Union. The excess was estimated by Mr. Childers, the 
original chairman of the Commission, at £2,225,000 a 
year. These are not “ far-off things,’’ but the familiar 
and practical stuff of current politics. Ireland to-day 
is suffering from want of the capital which, had it not 
been drained away year by year, would have ac- 
cumulated and been applied to the development of her 
resources. Her total loss can only be roughly estimated ; 
nor is it suggested that an exact account should be ren- 
dered. But justice demands that some kind of compen- 
sation should be made, and policy dictates that an Irish 
grievance, admitted by an impartial Commission on 
which Englishmen were in the majority, should not 
poison the future relationship of the two countries. 
This ought to be common ground between Home Rulers 
and Unionists; but there is no part of the Home Rule 
argument which excites more angry opposition. 


Another fact which has to be faced is that Ireland 





| of right and law. 





further 24 millions. Assuming that other conditions 
are unchanged, Ireland will then be costing Great 
Britain, not £1,300,000, but £3,800,000; and yet her 
claims will be as far from liquidation as ever, for they 
go much deeper than mere questions of expenditure. 
There is no possible remedy for this growing drain on the 


' British purse save in self-government and the responsi- 


bility which self-government brings. When we grant it, 
we can continue to pay something like what we are 
paying now, with a provision for its gradual reduction to 
vanishing point. We can “cut our loss’’ and settle a 
long-standing account in the same action by which 
we regain friendly relations with Ireland, strengthen 
the Empire, repair a standing breach in cur foreign re- 
lations, and relieve our Parliament from a congestion 


of ill-understood affairs. 





THE CASE FOR INTERVENTION. 
Wuewn first the Italians planned their descent upon 
Tripoli, the natural indignation of European minds 


We thought 
of the cynical outrage upon international law, of the 


framed itself in cold and abstract terms. 


wanton attack upon an innocent Power, of the lawless 
plunder of a territory to which Italy had neither right 
nor claim. These were proper and dignified objections, 
of grave import if civilisation is to develop on any lines 
But at this stage of the adventure 
we were not yet thinking in terms of flesh and blood. 
We 
had not yet encountered the men and women and 
children who owe loyalty to this Power and inhabit this 


Turkey was a Power, and Tripoli was a territory. 


| territory. To-day the real meaning of this aggression is 


must, for a time, receive some form of financial aid. To | 


plunge a poor country into financial difficulties at the 
outset of her career would be damaging alike to the 
financial position and the moral credit of Great Britain. 
The acceptance of the Bill in Ulster, to say nothing of 
the Nationalist districts, would be greatly facilitated if 
a definite assurance could be given in advance that it 
The 
Unionist will complain that the British taxpayer is to 
be sacrificed at the moment when he is deprived of 
control. Not at all. He has been sacrificed already, and 
he will be called on for no greater sacrifice than he now 
incurs. For 108 years Great Britain drew from Ireland 
a large revenue, amounting at times to double the local 
Irish expenditure. 


would not require the imposition of new taxes. 


But the modern political conscience 
has refused to work the Union on these lines. Ireland 
is now for the first time receiving instead of paying. 
She is “ run at a loss ’’ of about £1,300,000 a year. Now 
if there is one thing certain in the case, it is that under 
Union conditions a reduction of this expenditure is un- 
thinkable ; on the contrary, it must inevitably increase. 
Public opinion would refuse to go back to the system of 
exploitation. It calls for peace in Ireland, and for the 
purchase of peace by more and more copious doles. 


Expenditure on Ireland has increased by more than five | 


millions in @fteen years. It is a very modest prophecy 
that in another fifteen years it will have increased by a 


~~ 





‘ evident. 


The offence against law and diplomatic order 
We realise that the territory 
must be seized and the brigandage accomplished at the cost 
of an unmeasured sacrifice in human life and happiness. 


seems now almost trivial. 


To alter the colors of the map it is necessary to destroy 
villages, to massacre whole populations, to break up 
families, to make orphans and widows by thousands and 
tens of thousands. We do not know whether the tales 
which the Italians told of the ready acquiescence of the 
Arabs in their conquest were ever a sincere delusion. 
But consciously false or merely foolish, for a delusion 
they are to-day confessed. The Arabs of Tripoli were 
probably as little attached to the Turks as the Arabs of 
Syria and Arabia proper, but at least they recognised in 
them a brother people, a believing race. The coming of 
a European conqueror of alien blood, strange habits, and 
hostile creed, has made a war without compromise or 
quarter. The Arabs of Tripoli are fighting for land and 
home and faith, as the Arabs of Algeria fought against 
the French, and the Arabs of the Soudan fought against 
us, careless of life and suffering, united, reckless, and 
fantastically brave. The invaders have suffered their 
first reverses, counted their casualties in three figures, 


| summoned their reinforcements, and faced the fact that 


| 
| 


the conquest of this barren territory will spell for them 
a continuous slaughter and a drain of treasure. 

But it is not this aspect -of-the slowly developing 
situation which has chiefly moved English observers. 
There is to-day among us all, with but few shades and 
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grades of feeling, an anger at the barbarities into which 
this conquest has lapsed to which few of us dare to give 
frank expression. In spite of censored letters and muffled 
telegrams, we know in outline what has happened. The 
Italians pushed their lines riskily far beyond the guns 
of their ships and the walls of Tripoli town. The Turks 
and Arabs under a young leader of talent attacked from 
outside. The Arabs within rose by some concerted plan 
and fell upon the invaders from the rear. They behaved 
like the peculiarly mischievous animal who defends him- 
self when he is attacked. 
ruses and surprises of war. Claiming to treat them as 


the Italians have punished 


“rebels ’’ and ‘‘ traitors, 
the too successful counter-attack by a process which one 
can only describe as massacre. Reuter’s correspondent, 
with sufficient corroboration from the ‘‘ Times,’’ has 
described for us how for three days after this attack the 
Italian troops systematically searched the outlying oasis, 
burned the native huts, and shot every able-bodied man 
The slaughter 
was carried out in a passion of panic—‘‘ the floodgates 
of blood and lust were opened ”’ is the vivid if conven- 
tional phrase of the ‘‘ Times’’—and non-combatants 


whom they found in possession of arms. 


perished with the fighters, youths and women with the 
able-bodied men. It is a relief to read of long files of 
prisoners and of exiles shipped by the hundreds to the 
islands. 
of drum-head court-martial which in some cases interposed 
a brief check on the passions of the troops. The rule, 
We feel indisposed to 
inquire what shadow of pretext the Italians may be able 


It is relatively consoling to hear of some form 


however, was to shoot at sight. 


to cite from the harsh code of regular warfare for these 
The simple fact is that they have opposed to 
them the patriotic levée en masse of a whole population. 


excesses. 


Their answer is a general massacre. 
the same panic will authorise a like slaughter as they 


The same arrogance, 


advance into the interior in every oasis, in every village 


‘ ’” 


which dares to rise “in rebellion ’’ against them. 

We are clear that there ought to be some remon- 
strance, both formal and public, against such excesses as 
these. It is not enough that newspapers and societies 
and influential individuals should express a horror and 
disgust which is universal and national. Of what use 
is it that Europe should sit down periodically at The 
Hague to mitigate the horrors of war and attempt to 
civilise slaughter? These codes of regularised murder, 
these rules of cold-blooded mercy, of what meaning are 
they if a civilised Power may, without penalty or remon- 
strance, defy every common instinct of pity? Sir Edward 
Grey would speak the opinion, not of our country alone, 
but of Europe, if he were to censure these abominations. 
But censure is not enough. The first effect on the Italian 
mind of the perception that the conquest of Tripoli 
will be neither easy nor swift has been that it has 
formed the intention of carrying the war into other 
regions of the Turkish Empire. 
the fleet to occupy islands of the Aigean and, perhaps, to 


It is proposed to send 


threaten cities on the coast where the gravest problems of 
We do 
not know how far the Powers, and our own country in 


racial enmity will complicate the military risks. 


particular, were bound by previous agreements to a 
passive complicity in the conquest of Tripoli. Most of 
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the Powers, we suppose, were bound by those secret 
agreements, which are the curse of diplomacy and the 
negation of democracy, to assent to an Italian conquest 
of Tripoli, if the Turkish Empire were in ertremis. Italy 
has used this qualified permission while ignoring the con- 
dition on which it rested. But for a campaign in Euro- 
pean waters she has no permission. On the contrary, 
the war began with the most formal undertaking on her 
side that it should be restricted to the indispensable 
African campaign. At this point, it seems to us, inter- 
vention is proper and necessary. We ought to hold the 
Italians to their own self-imposed restriction. It would 
be easy, if we were willing to act with other Powers, to 
impose a veto on this fresh aggression. 

The only consideration which could give us pause in 
such a policy as this would be a doubt of how it would 
be received by the German Powers. Every act which 
we take in the general politics of Europe is governed by 
that consideration. It is because of this rift between us 
that the present war occurred, and ‘because of this rift it 
may continue. The problem now is to find common 
grounds and common interests. They should be sought, 
not in some fresh act of spoliation and barter, but rather 
in the defence of some interest which is a Euro- 
pean good as well as a British and German pre- 
occupation. That interest is obviously the peace of the 
Near East and the conservation of Turkey. The alterna- 
tive seems to be some such risky and ambitious arrange- 
ment as Russia is supposed to advocate—a Turco-Balkan 
federation under a Russo-British guarantee. That 
means a yet closer alliance with the least trustworthy and 
most reactionary of all the European Powers, a fresh 
front exposed to German jealousy, a fresh risk involved 
to load our armaments and involve us in Continental 
broils. To embrace this alternative is unthinkable; to 
leave the Near East to chaos and aggression is hardly 
less intolerable. The middle way is to heal the breach 
at its origin, to restore the harmony where it was broken, 
to act with Germany as she would wish herself to act 
for the protection of Turkey and the restoration of peace. 





A REFORM OF THE INCOME-TAX. 


Every practical politician is aware that a modern State 
requires an increasing revenue from taxes, and 
wise politicians desire to raise as much of this revenue 
as possible by direct taxation of incomes and estates. 
This being so, it might be presumed that more and more 
serious attention would be given to devising the most 
accurate and effective instrument for such taxation. 
But, though several important alterations have recently 
been made in the graduation and differentiation of these 
taxes, there has been no attempt to repair some obvious 
defects in the method of taxation which greatly damage 
its efficiency for purposes of revenue, and cause much 
There is neither reason 
nor equity in the sudden jumps of the tax-rate by which 
graduation is achieved. Everybody with an income just 
above one of the arbitrary limits naturally feels a sense 
of grievance at being compelled to pay a much larger 
amount than other men whose incomes are nearly as big 


as his, He is tempted to try concealment or evasion so 


irritation among tax-payers. 
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as to bring down his income below the limit, and the 
revenue is doubtless a large loser by such practices. - The 
assumption being that as tax-paying capacity rises regu- 
larly with every rise of income, the graduation should be 
made really gradual. For this purpose the series of 
sudden steps should be refined into a rising curve, every 
income, though differing from some other incomes by no 
more than £1, paying a slightly different rate of tax. 
To those disposed to regard so scientific a method of 
graduation as complicated and impracticable, we recom- 
mend the perusal of an admirable article in the last issue 
of the “ Economic Journal” upon “ Reform of the In- 
come Tax and Estate Duty,” by Mr. Douglas White. By 
a quite simple application of logarithms such a graduated 
curve can easily be obtained. “ For its application, we 
require only the settlement of two units; one of these 
we may call the income-unit, the other the tax-unit. 
Let us take, for example, an income-unit of £100, and a 
tax-unit of ls. Then the owner of £100 a year has one 
income unit, and is charged log. 1 of the tax, 7., nil. 
The owner of £1,000 has ten units, and is charged (since 
log. 10 = 1) 1s. in the £. Similarly, the owner of 
£10,000 is charged (since log. 100 = 2) twice the tax- 
unit, or 2s. inthe £; £100,000 is charged 3s., and so on 
for the very few incomes (perhaps 100) higher than 
this enormous sum. Each intermediate figure will have 
its corresponding logarithm. The system, then, stated 
in general terms, is: The proportion of tax-unit to be paid 
in any income will be the logarithm of the number of 
We hasten to add that the 
ordinary tax-payer need not concern himself with what 
to him is quite esoteric terminology. He will have sup- 
plied with his income-tax application a worked-out table 
enabling him, without the slightest difficulty, to ascertain 
what the tax will amount to upon the income he declares. 

But how, it may be asked, would such a proposal fit 
in with the accepted principle of differentiation between 
earned and unearned income, and the accepted practice 
of taxing the latter “at the source”? Mr. White 
accepts, of course, the unanimous judgment of experts as 
to the necessity of maintaining the taxation at the 
source, and therefore the retention of a “ flat-rate ” to be 
paid on this income. 


taz-units which it contains.” 


But this need not impair or greatly 
complicate the application of the general tax-curve. 
“The plan is, that each man should declare his total in- 
come from all sources; thus for the earned portion he 
will be taxed at the rate indicated on the table, or graph, 
corresponding to his total income ; while for the unearned 
portion, the full unearned rate will be deducted at 
source. To give an example: Take a person whose total 
income is £800, £500 earned and £300 unearned ; he is 
thus taxed at source on £300 at the rate current for 
unearned income, while on £500 he is charged at that 
rate on the logarithmic curve which obtains for a total 
income of £800 ; the amount of tax for this £500 will be 
five-eighths of the amount given in the table for £800. 
Those persons whose total income-rate is higher than the 
‘unearned’ rate—i.e., whose income exceeds £3,300— 
will pay the tax for their total income, as represented in 
the curve, simply deducting the amount which has been 
collected at source.”’ 


Mr. White shows, by comparison with existing in- 
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cidence, that his tax-curve could be so applied as to follow 
pretty closely the present graduation for all ordinary in- 
comes, only correcting the hardships and anomalies 
which accrue from the arbitrary jumps in abatements 
and increases. One of the graver defects of our present 
system, the cessation of all further graduation beyond 
£5,000, will be remedied, with the result that a larger 
revenue would be got from millionaires. It is, however, 
possible, as the writer admits, that it might be found ad- 
visable to fix some “ upper limit ” to the graduating pro- 
cess, to stop “ the flight of capital ’’ in case the burden 
of taxation pressed too heavily. Only with one proposal 
of Mr. White’s are we disposed to quarrel. He works out 
his system on the basis of the reduction of the lower 
income-tax limit from its present figure of £160 to £100. 
Though admitting that this is not essential to the work- 
ing of his plan, he defends it on two grounds. First, he 
holds that “ £100 is an income which, in fact, under 
present conditions of indirect taxation makes decent 
living practicable,” and, secondly, he thinks that “ it is 
an ugly thing that taxes, largely in the interests of the 
poor, should be imposed by the poor upon the rich, them- 
selves bearing no portion of the burden.” Now these 
contentions ignore, in our opinion, the very principle 
which underlies and justifies the whole theory of gradua- 
tion, the assumption that the only portion of income 
which has real ability to bear a tax is that which is “ un- 
earned,’ not in the narro. income-tax sense, but in the 
sense that it is not necessary to evoke the use of the pro- 
ductive energy of which it is the payment. It is not, in 
our judgment, true that a working-class income of £100, 
or a little more, possesses any element “ unearned ” in 
this sense and capable of bearing a tax : any direct tax put 
upon such incomes will impair the full economic efficiency 
of the worker and his family. Nor can we assent to the 
other proposition that taxes are imposed by the poor 
upon the rich, largely in the interests of the poor. This 
is not our view of State action. Taxes are imposed by 
the people through the Government upon those elements 
of wealth, wherever found, which have ability to beara 
tax. High incomes are presumed to have increased 
ability in direct proportion to their size, because it is 
recognised that rents, surplus-profits, and other favors of 
fortune, enter more largely into such high incomes. A 
super-tax has no other meaning and no other defence 
than this. It is not a taking from the rich of a part of 
their property for the benefit of the poor, but a collec- 
tion by the State of an income, due to the private ex- 
ploitation of natural or social opportunities and re 
sources, which is needed, not for the benefit of the poorer 
classes, but for the protection and improvement of the 
life of the nation. 


THE POST-OFFICE CONTRIBUTOR. 


We are glad that the Chancellor has not only lightened 
the terms which the Insurance Bill provides for the 
Post-Office contributors, but has decided to accept an 
amendment of Mr. Sherwell placing the entire scheme 
on a temporary basis, and arranging for a report and 
revision by the Insurance Commissioners in 1915. We 
should have liked him to go a step further, and to put 
the whole arrangement on a voluntary basis. It is 
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hardly fair to exact contributions to a scheme which, 

though it may fairly be described as a tontine, is not in 

effect one of insurance. Each “insurer’’ stands by 

himself, plus the assistance of the State and the em- 

ployer, 80 that the strongest and longest lives in a weak- 

ling class gain at the cost of the briefest and least sturdy 

existences. Had it been possible to average the entire 
mass of lives which the measure covers, a scheme of 
equalised and practically universal insurance might have 
been set up. It is conceivable that the Chancellor’s 
diplomatic genius might have induced the Friendly 
Societies to consent to so immense a development. But 
it is not possible to propose it now that the Bill has taken 
shape, and the Friendly Societies have come in on a 
selective basis. Nor is it possible to say with justice 
that the vice of the Bill is its failure to help those 
members of the community who are morally and 
physically the most depressed. There are obvious limits 
within which such help can be given, and they narrow 
as life goes on, and both character and physique become 
fixed. Mr. George well said that the more rational aim 
of his measure was to prevent the strong from degenerat- 
ing into the weak, and that the’ mass of insurers would 
join the approved societies in youth and thus have the 
whole strength of the preventive side of the Bill behind 
them. As a matter of fact, the problem of the Post-Office 
contributor involves such an immense dip into the vast 
unplumbed sea of physical and moral depression that a 
great mass of preliminary dredging and sifting must be 
done. Three years hence we shall see what proportion of 
the three main sections of the Post-Office contributors— 
physically bad lives, morally reckless and feckless 
lives, and casual workers—either pay contributions at 
all, or keep them up, or reap any substantial benefit from 
the scheme. Obviously, the inclusion of the collecting 
societies offers Mr. George a new net to sweep in large 
portions of this floating mass. 

But, indeed, the whole trouble of the Post Office 
contributor, while it is clearly ancillary to the Bill, is 
not compassable by it. It is a problem first of child 
life, and, secondly, of the entire organisation of national 
health. As Sir George Newman has shown, it is the 
health of our 6,000,000 school children which largely 
determines the health of the adult population. “The 
conditions of life,’’ writes Sir George Newman, “ both 
in respect of personal hygiene and of environment, which 
result in a high mortality among infants under one year 
of age, lead at the same time to a high degree of 
sickness and disablement among children of school age; 
and in the same way, and probably in even greater 
degree, sickness and disease of children lead to disease 
and disablement among adolesceyts and adults.’’ 
Especially close is the association between the 
capital disease which the Bill has in view—tuber- 
culosis—and the characteristic ailments of childhood. 
Most groups of child diseases are, as Sir George Newman 
says, the ancestry of tuberculosis. It is clear, therefore, 
that both the finance and the social purpose of the Bill 
carry with them the necessity for a large development of 
the organisation of public health. And it will be the 

business both of its author and of medical science to 
adapt it to this end. 





Wife and Hetters. 


WAR AND PEACE: 
A Socratic DIALocve. 


Here comes our friend Kratosthenes from the Pirzus, 
wearing a face of unwonted cheerfulness. Should I be 
wrong, Kratosthenes, in conjecturing that you have just 
come from the launching of the “ Megathurion ” ? 

You would not be wrong, Socrates. 

If it were not impertinent, Kratosthenes, I should 
dearly like to know why you, who are yourself no fight- 
ing man, seek so much satisfaction from the sight of this 
engine of destruction. For you, I know, are not one of 
those foolish ones who rejoice at any sign of great ex- 
penditure, and think it ‘‘ good for trade.”’ oe 

No, indeed, I do not belong to that order of Political 
Economist. 

Nor do I take it that you are a shareholder in 
Vickers Maxim’s, having thus the best of reasons to 
rejoice. 

Not I; nor in Armstrong’s or any other of the great 
contracting companies. 

Why, then, it looks as if you must be a Patriot, re- 
joicing because you see in this great vessel an addition 
to the strength and safety of the nation. 

This indeed is my claim: only by force can force be 
met. , 
True, O Kratosthenes. But tell me this. In your 
opinion, is force always of one kind, and shall we say 
that they are entirely wrong who distinguish physical 
and moral force? 

Indeed it cannot be denied that these two kinds of 
force exist. But physical force can only be met by 
physical. 

And moral by moral, I presume? 

Yes; assuredly. 

Then moral force can never be substituted for 
physical, or physical for moral force. 

Apparently not. But what are you after, Socrates? 

Never mind what I am after, but if you are willing, 
answer one or two other questions relating to the sort 
of force which States must use for their strength and 
safety. 

I will answer to the best of my ability. 

Well, then, should I be right in holding that 
strength and safety belonged primarily to the stability of 
a State, and that some other properties were needed for 
its progress? 

That may well be the case. 

And shall we measure the well-being of a State 
better in terms of its progress than in terms of its 
stability ? 

That assuredly is the general opinion. 

And should we be right or wrong in regarding the 
progress of a State as identical in meaning with its 
civilisation ? 

Right. 

Then what shall we say is the essential character 
of civilisation? Does it not consist precisely in the con- 
tinual substitution of moral for physical force in the 
different activities of a society? 

It would seem so. 

If, then, we were to find a State in which physical 
force was gaining upon moral force, should we not say 
that it was moving in a reverse direction from civilisa- 
tion? 

Perhaps we should. 

And if we must seek a measure for the two processes, 
could we find a better one than the amount of public 
treasure expended upon the services of physical and of 
moral force? 

I cannot name any better measure. 

And since the Army and the Navy represent the 


physical force of the State, should we be wrong in regard- 
ing Education as the representative of moral force? 

No; if under moral force you include all those powers 
of the intellect and will which it is the function of edu- 
cation to discover and improve. 

Excellent! Then if we found a State in which the 
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expenditure upon arms was increasing much faster than 
that upon education, we should be forced to conclude that 
it was following the reverse road to civilisation? 

Well, I suppose we should. 

And that reverse road leads back, as we have seen, 
to barbarism ? 

Just then, Hieromachus, who had been fidgetting 
and growing red in the face for some time, broke in. 

But, Secrates, you have, with your well-known 
cunning, taken advantage of a false admission which 
Kratosthenes made at the outset, to drive him along 
the road that you would have him go. You would not 

find me such easy prey. 
: Well, perhaps not. We will see. But per- 
haps you will just explain what false admission you allude 
to, for Kratosthenes appears to me throughout to have 
answered with great propriety. 

I mean the monstrous admission that physical and 
moral are enemies and not companions. 

I thought, indeed, that it was agreed that soul and 
body were in a sense opposites, and that in this same 
sense their qualities or powers would be opposed. But 
perhaps you will open up your case a little more fully. 

Where I join issue, Socrates, is in the conception 
of national defence. Though the externals of this de- 
fence belong to physical force, the spirit and purpose 
which animate them are distinctly moral. The 
leve of our country and the desire to defend it 
against its enemies are surely moral motives, and they 
communicate their moral character to the activities and 
instruments through which they operate. And not only 
are Army and Navy moral forces in this sense, but also 
in themselves, insomuch as courage, discipline, esprit 
de corps, and all those qualities which compose military 
efficiency are essentially moral. It is indeed thus that 
the Church has ever regarded warriors and the arts of 
war. How otherwise comes it to pass that the High 
Priest this very day has bestowed the blessing of the 
gods upon this latest of the Dreadnoughts? 

How, indeed, unless peradventure the High Priest 
gives a blessing “ on his own,”’ as the slang phrase goes? 
And whether that be possible, I am content to leave 
to you, who are versed so well in ecclesiastical 
history. But at present we have a weightier matter to 
settle—this matter of the relation between physical and 
moral force in the State. Your doctrine that force and 
right are good yoke fellows is indeed no novel one. In 
its wider form, the union of God and Mammon, it has 
played a famous part in the history of the Churches. 
But let us scrutinise more closely the deed of. partner- 
ship. Would you say, for instance, that a prize-fight 
was a physical combat, although it involves much endur- 
ance of pain, will-power, and exercise of ‘‘ science ’’ ? 

Yes; in the main it is a display of physical force. 

And this would be true of all those who fight with 
their fists, or even with weapons requiring skill? 

Yes, I suppose so. 

Then the mere fact that moral qualities are involved 
in the effective use of physical force does not convert 
the latter into a service of moral force? 

Apparently not. 

May I not press this matter further, and ask 
whether it is not possible that moral and intellectual 
forces may be degraded by bondage to the physical forces 
with which, as you admit, they must co-operate ? 

Well, I suppose that is theoretically possible. 

Nay, but must it not bethecase, when the main effort 
is directed to one end, the work of physical destruction ? 
As the potter’s hand is subdued to that in which it 
works, so it must be with the moral forces which are set 
to direct physical forces to the end of material destruc- 
tion. 

So, indeed, O Socrates, the ‘‘ peace-at-any-price ”’ 
men persist in saying; but, in my opinion, falsely. 
For the end to which this alliance of physical and moral 
forces is directed, is the defence of the country, and 
aig that must rank to all good citizens as the highest 

ood. 

Well, let us test this opinion. But since it is not 
very easy of approach, like a shy bird, shall we not do 
better to move towards it by indirect advances rather 





than run the risk of putting it to flight by a hasty 
attack. 

Perhaps it would be better so. 

Well, then, Hieromachus, I would ask you whether 
you agree with others of your sacred calling that lusts of 
the flesh are particularly liable to breed illusions? 

Undoubtedly, I agree to that. 

And that each lust of the flesh will have its appro. 
priate illusion? A man influenced by the physical 
passion of love, for instance, will be liable to form false 
opinions about the object of his desire. One who aban- 
dons himself to drink will have a distorted view of his 
own merits and capacities and of the characters of those 
in whose company he is. 

That is evidently the case. 

And will not a man, or that larger man we call a 
nation, if he allows himself to be bitten by that fighting 
lust, which is the most potent physical passion next to 
hunger and love, also be liable to find himself the dupe 
of some illusion ? 

It would seem possible. But what the nature of 
that illusion may be I cannot imagine. 

Perhaps the analogy of the over-ardent lover would 
assist us. We perceive that his characteristic illusion has 
reference to the qualities of the object of his love. May 
not the reverse hold good, so that the characteristic 
illusion of the fighting-man (shall we call him Jingo?) 
will consist in a false view of the character and the in- 
tentions of his enemy? 

Well, suppose that be admitted to be possible. 

And what will that illusion be? Will it not take 
the form of attributing to his enemy an intention to 
attack when no such intention is really there? 

That might well be the case. 

And as both lovers may be subject to a reciprocal 
illusion, so may it not be the case with two men, or two 
nations, who have become inflamed with pugnacity, that 
they each attribute to the other a false intention of at- 
tack, while to themselves they attribute the laudable 
intention of mere self-defence? 

Yes, that may be so. 

Well, if that be so, not only is the expenditure of 
energy and of treasure upon these “ bloated armaments ” 
(shall we not so call them?) based on an illusion, but the 
moral justification which our friend Hieromachus finds 
for them, the necessity of national defence, stands upon 
the same fallacious footing. But I see that Kratosthenes 
is not yet satisfied. What is it that still sticks in your 
gullet and stops you from swallowing the truth? 

Well, Socrates, it is this. I am, as you know, a 
practical politician. It is all very well your proving 
that armaments rest on an illusion. But as long as that 
reciprocal illusion lasts, it must count as a fact, and a 
dangerous fact, with which a statement has to reckon. 
And you do not show how that illusion can be dispelled, 
so that disarmament be safe and practicable. 

By Jove, you are right ; I had clean forgotten to do 
so. Perhaps it was because I imagined that it was not 
really necessary. For in the very opening of our inquiry, 
you yourself, Kratosthenes, pointed the way out. 

You certainly surprise me; I am not aware of doing 
so. 

Surely you recollect your insistence on the doctrine 
that like force breeds like, physical force physical, moral 
force moral. 

Well! and what then? 

Simply this. If we admit the natural origin of the 
illusion which we have just discovered, how that it 
springs from and is fed upon the practice of physical 
force, the proper way of dispelling the illusion is to re 
duce the amount of physical force, replacing it, as, indeed, 
must happen, by moral force. For by thus reducing 
armaments, we reap a double gain; we weaken the illu- 
sion not only in ourselves but in our enemy, so that not 
only do we come to disbelieve in his intention to attack 
us, but he in our intention to attack him. As, then, 
every increase in our armaments evokes, by the process 
of reciprocal illusion, an increase in his armaments, 90 
by the reverse process a reduction in our armaments dis- 
poses—indeed, morally compels—him to reduce his. 

But how if the moral spell should fail to work? No 
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nation can afford to run such a risk, and no patriot can 
recommend it, Socrates. 

Is the case really so desperate? Let me call you 
back to our earlier admission. We agreed, I think, that 
civilisation has actually been going on, and that it con- 
sisted in the gradual displacement of elements of physical 
force by elements of moral force. 

Yes. We agreed on that. 

Then has not every step in civilisation involved just 
that sort of risk you say no nation can afford to run, the 
risk lest other men or other nations should not possess 
a nature which impels them to move upwards when a 
lead is given them! The willingness to run this risk is 
called faith. In the beginning it was blind, a heaven- 
sent instinct, like the daimonion which warns and impels 
me. But the experience of man has built a wonderful 
support of reason for this faith. Risk may always remain 
in each particular exercise of faith. But it is a perpetu- 
ally diminishing risk, faith having behind it the whole 
momentum of civilisation itself. 

But, Socrates, should we not prefer safety to even a 
small risk, when the risk involves so much? 

Yes, no doubt, if complete safety lie in the alterna- 
tive. But it does not. The path of physical force, as 
we perceive, involves far graver risks, for the reciprocal 
illusion grows unceasingly. And, as it grows, engaging 
in its bondage more and more of the intelligence, the 
labor, time, and material resources of each nation, it will 
retrace, step by step, the course of civilisation, gradually 
replacing the mutual trust, affection, and co-operation of 
mankind by suspicion, hatred, and isolation. When 
such a course has gone a certain way, the paradox that 
armaments are a security for peace will become trans- 
parent. For the belief in peace and the desire for peace 
will both perish by a natural process of disuse, while the 
illusion of hostility will eventually explode in actual 
strife. So at leastitseemstome. But since I am aware, 
Kratosthenes, that you are a little shy of general prin- 
ciples, deeming that a practical politician has little need 
of them, or, indeed, of any principles, perhaps it may be 
better to halt awhile on an appeal to facts. 

Yes, indeed, I would prefer it, if you have no objec- 
tion. 

Well, then, I will leave you with this question to 
chew upon. And Hieromachus may chew it also. 
Which are the nations that feel most secure to-day, 
and that others also judge in fact most secure? 
Are they those which possess the largest armies 
and the strongest navies, and which spend the largest 
proportion of their resources upon preparations for war, 
or are they, on the contrary, the smaller and the physi- 
cally weaker nations which spend the smallest amount of 
their resources upon arms, and most devote their time, 
money, intelligence, and will to the education of their 
people and the development of the natural resources of 
their land? 





SAY “SORRY!” 


Tue Vice-Regent of Heaven is five years old. He is 
young for his position, which he has held exactly three 
years now. But secluded from human gaze in the bosom 
of the Purple City, Huan-Tung Pu-Yi has looked back 
upon his term of office, and like the ancient Hebrew he 
has discovered that his years have been evil as well as 
few. Indeed, the discovery was forced upon his mind, 
for Heaven’s proxy has no guide but the approval or 
wrath of Heaven itself, displayed in national prosperity 
or disaster, and the disasters now befalling his Celestial 
Empire are obvious, even to mortal understanding. The 
sufferings of his four hundred and seven million people 
have convinced little Pu-Yi that he has erred and 
strayed. He has left undone those things which he 
ought to have done, and he has done those things which 
he ought not to have done. Like a nice boy, he says 
he is sorry, and promises to be good now. To four 
hundred and seven million people the improvement in 
his behavior ought to mean an agreeable change. 

His penitence and good resolutions have the charm 
of all infant petitions. Did they not involve the desti- 











nies of the most thickly populated country in the world, 
they would remind us of “ Jessica’s First Prayer.’’ 
‘“‘ Pity my simplicity,’’ says the children’s hymn, and 
the Vice-Regent of Heaven can say no more. ‘‘I have 
always acted conscientiously in the interests of the 
people ’’—he was bound to say that, because kings and 
emperors always do; ‘‘ but,’’ he goes on, with endearing 
innocence, ‘‘] have not employed men properly, not 
having political skill.’”’ No; and it needs a lot of 
political skill to please Heaven and bring prosperity to 
a population of that size. ‘‘ I have employed too many 
nobles in political positions, which contravenes Consti- 
tutionalism.’’ Poor little soul! What a word for a 
monosyllabic tongue to struggle with! But it shows he 
is getting on with his lessons. ‘‘ In railway matters, 
some one whom I trusted fooled me, and thus public 
opinion was opposed.’’ Ah, those railway matters! How 
difficult they are! No matter how much you trust 
nursey to lay the lines straight, she often fools you, and 
the clockwork train runs off and lies whirring upon its 
side. ‘‘ When I urge reform, the officials and gentry 
seize the opportunity to embezzle. When old laws are 
abolished, high officials serve their own ends.’’ Naughty, 
rude boys always take advantage of one’s kindness, and 
run away with one’s pretty toys and bright new pennies. 

The Vice-Regent continues,‘in the most touching 
complaint ever uttered by a heaven-born ruler :— 

** Much of the people’s money has been taken, but nothing 
to benefit the people has been achieved. On several occasions 
edicts have promulgated laws, but none of them has been 
obeyed. People are grumbling, yet I do not know; disasters 
loom ahead, but I do not see. . The whole Empire is 
seething like a saucepan. The minds of the people are per- 
turbed. The spirits of our nine late emperors are unable 
properly to enjoy sacrifices, while it is feared the people will 
suffer grievously.” 

What an appalling picture of a disordered and un- 
happy nursery! Money spent, but nothing nice bought 
with it ; no one doing what he’s told ; everybody grumpy, 
no one knows why ; everybody getting out of bed wrong 
side, and flying into furies; mother flustering up and 
down the stairs ; father and grandfather saying they can’t 
enjoy their dinners for the noise, and all the children 
howling at the thought of what they are going to get in 
another minute! 

And then comes the sweet repentance, and the 
promise to be good :-— 

“ All these are my own fault; and hereby I announce to 
the world that I swear to reform, and, with our soidiers and 
people, to carry out the Constitution faithfully, modifying 
legislation, developing the interests of the people, and abolish- 
ing their hardships. Now finances and diplomacy 
have touched the lowest point. Even if all unite, I still fear 
falling; but if the Empire’s subjects do not regard and honor 
Fate, and are easily misled by outlaws, the future of China is 
unthinkable. I am most anxious day and night. My only hope 
is that my subjects will thoroughly understand.” 


Yes; it was all his fault. It was the black dog on his 
back that made all that horrible disturbance. But he 
is sorry now, and will be good. The soldiers shall be 
stuck up in line again, and the cannons loaded with 
parched peas. He will not pull the dolls’ hair any 
more, but will build them a nice house with his bricks. 
Then the floor will smile again, and all be happy and 
good. . . . But what a state everything’s in! Will 
it ever come right? No more money to buy things, and 
the big people looking so cross! Something horrid may 
still happen at any minute. It’s all the fault now of 
those naughty, wicked outlaws hidden behind the door! 
One can’t really cheer up day or night. Oh, if only 
people would understand! Surely some grown-up man 
or woman might understand, and then it would be better ! 

Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings! Is there 
not something our own statesmen might learn from the 
Vice-Regent of Heaven? We are sure that, somewhere 
secluded in that Purple City of their bodies, the heart 
of a child lies hidden. It, too, is depressed by the tragedy 
of errors it witnesses on every side. It, too, longs to say 
it is sorry, and to promise to be good. Indeed, it was 
only this week that, in an assembly of both the Front 
Benches (Mr. Belloc keeping the door), we overheard the 
tender voices of those child-like hearts intermingled like 
the voices on telephone wires that have got “ bunched.” 
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As nearly as we can remember, the general confession 
sounded something like this :— 


“We have all been in power, at one time or other, for 
three years or more, and have always acted conscientiously in 
the interests of the people, without the smallest consideration 
for ourselves or our party.” 


So runs the accepted introduction—‘‘ the compliments,”’ 
as they say in the East. Separate voices continued :— 


“‘ But I have not controlled my followers properly, not hav- 
ing political skill, but being a child in these matters. Pity my 
simplicity ! 

“‘I have employed too many nobles in political positions, 
and they have contravened Constitutionalism, and voted against 
the Budget. 

“In Tariff matters, someone whom I trusted failed me, 
and thus public opinion was opposed. 

“When I urge the construction of ‘ Dreadnoughts,’ certain 
gentry seize the opportunity to serve their own ends. 

‘*When old Lords are abolished, they refuse to die hard. 

“On several occasions edicts have promulgated laws, 
especially for the relief of the unemployed, the multiplication 
of small holdings, the improvement of education, the reduction 
of intemperance, the amelioration of criminals, and the reform 
of the Indian Government; but none of them has been obeyed. 

*‘ People are grumbling, especially the women and the 
railway men, but I don’t know what to do. 

‘* Disasters have loomed ahead, as in Persia, Tripoli, and 
Morocco, but I never saw them coming. 

‘* All Europe is seething like a saucepan, and I can’t put 
out the fire. 

“The minds of the people are perturbed, and I promise 
them a Royal Commission. 

“The spirits of our ancestors at Runnymede cannot pro- 
perly enjoy their armour, if we let it rust. 

“Even if all unite to support my Insurance Bill, I still 
fear falling, and then the future of the Empire is unthinkable. 

“It is feared the people will suffer grievously.” —(Zutti.) 


** All these are my own fault,’’ cried the voices in 
unison, and then followed whispered promises to be 
good. ‘All announced to the world that they 
swore to reform, and, with the help of the Army, 
Navy, Civil Services, police, prisons, reformatories, 
mad-houses, and some kind of Second Chamber, 
to carry out the Constitution faithfully, modifying legis- 
lation in accordance with worm-eaten precedents, develop- 
ing the interests of the people without infringing upon 
the interests of the rich, and abolishing their hardships 
without reducing the comforts of decent society. Having 
finally expressed the hope that the people would 
thoroughly understand (they even said that this was their 
only hope, so depressed were they in the humility of 
penitence), they said good-night amid the sense of return- 
ing cheerfulness that an open-hearted confession fre- 
quently affords. The assembly broke up, and the floor 
of Hell turned cool with the fresh deposit of its custom- 
ary pavement. 





THE ART OF STEINLEN. 


Ir would be an instructive inquiry which would seek an 
answer to the question why the work of Hogarth re- 
mained unique in its kind. Here was an artist of rare 
distinction, a man second to none of his contemporaries 
in the strength and delicacy of his handling of color, a 
great craftsman quite apart from his significance as a 
humorist and a preacher, who achieved fame and success 
and immortality by his conscious and elaborate com- 
mentaries on contemporary life. There was every 
temptation to later generations to continue his work, 
for one may doubt whether any masterpieces before or 
since, in color or in print, have become so intimately the 
common heritage of his countrymen. The fact remains 
that neither here nor on the Continent has there arisen 
through all the intervening generations an artist of the 
first rank who cared to preach and comment in line and 
color as Hogarth did. One may toy with several ex- 
planations. It is probable that the combination of 
technical skill and the instinct for beauty with the 
critical reflective mind is extremely rare. The master 
who has Hogarth’s power of representation is commonly 
satisfied to employ it in expressing without afterthought 
or intention his own love and perception of what is 
gracious and pleasing. Conversely, the man whose alert 





and realistic mind is busied naturally with the follies 
and crimes of mankind rarely possesses the patience and 
the interest in technique of the genuine craftsman. The 
typical artist is not a critic. The typical critic is not 
an artist. Hogarth’s, in short, was such a temperament 
as nature makes only once in a generation for a freak. 
There stood in the way of such an eccentric development 
of talent every romantic and idealistic doctrine and 
tendency in art, and, above all, the modern obession 
against any divergence into literature or illustration, any 
preoccupation with other themes than the pageant of 
life and color in nature, and the joy of form and line and 
movement in man. 

Another secondary cause was at work. The develop- 
ment of cheap processes of reproduction and the exten- 
sion of periodical publication since Hogarth’s day did, 
indeed, offer a vast scope to the critic and caricaturist, 
but it also tended to make his work slight and ephemeral. 
The commentator was kept busy, from week to week, in 
producing sketches, effective in a journalistic sense, but 
doomed to oblivion with the occasion that called them 
forth. The printing presses clamored for something 
facile, striking, and topical, and the artist-critic was 
never allowed to sit down at leisure before his easel to 
express the deeper meaning that was in him. Working 
for an editor and a publisher, who had to consider the 
prejudices of his public, his daring was fettered, his 
criticisms censored, his range restricted. We lost 
Hogarth, and we gained “ Punch.’’ English satire acquired 
the manners of the drawing-room with John Leech and 
Du Maurier, or yoked itself to party. It achieved genius 
in Phil May, and still it was content to play with the 
minor humors of the streets, the visual fun of gaunt 
forms and grotesque costumes. It was too kindly, too 
facile, too little penetrated with the terror and tragedy 
of life to disturb our optimism while it amused the eye. 
Phil May was satisfied to record his impressions in a 
few brilliant strokes, because the idea which he had to 
convey was itself slight and unimportant. The pleasure 
of laughter and the satisfaction of a deft and rapid 
technique were all he aimed at. He broke away from 
native traditions because he ignored the drawing-room, 
the hunting-field, and the interested humors of politics. 
But he lacked a purpose which. might have raised him to 
the great level of satire and criticism. 

It is the influence of French Socialism which has at 
last produced an artist-critic of life, whom we may rank 
among the masters. Hogarth’s was the criticism of 
daily life by its current morality. It was the eighteenth 
century, tried by the Ten Commandments. There was 
nothing novel, nothing of the pioneer in his thinking. 
He scourged debauchery and cruelty, luxury and bru- 
tality, from the standpoint of the average decent man of 
the middle class. His genius lay in his instinct for 
drama, his exuberant humor, his mastery of detail. The 
force of Steinlen is in his revolutionary violence, his 
savage directness and simplicity, his criticism hurled 
with all the vehemence of a total negation at the entire 
structure of modern society. Every cartoon is a bomb, 
charged with an explosive hatred and rage, and flung 
full in the centre of our Stock Exchanges and our Parlia- 
ments. He is possible because French Socialism is a 
movement of comradeship in which the intellectuals mix 
with the workers, and the sensitive talent of an Anatole 
France stands on the same platform, mans the same 
spiritual barricade, with the miner from the Pas de Calais 
and the mason of the outer suburbs. His directness and 
brutality is something more than the philosophic rage 
of a sharp critic of life. This man is the comrade of 
Zola the exile and Hervé the prisoner. It is the eom- 
bative militant bluntness of a school which is actually at 
war. That cartoon was sketched for May-day, and 
drawn in anger while the comrades in the studio gossiped 
of the bloody repression which Prefect Lépine was pre- 
paring in the streets. That sketch of miners on strike 
was conceived while the Cuirassiers were charging at 
the mouth of the pits in the North. A third sketch was 
intended for a periodical awaiting suppression on the 
inspiration of friends about to go to gaol. There is no 
pretence of sparing the delicacies of bourgeois feeling, 
because war is joined already. There is in every harsh 
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stroke of the pencil the decision and the emphasis of a 
combatant who knows that in this conflict there can be 
neither truces nor quarter. 

We are not sure that the collection of twenty-four of 
Steinlen’s drawings (“ Steinlen and his Art,” Chatto & 
Windus) which has just been issued for the public beyond 
the frontiers of France is the best or most typical that 
could have been gathered together. Some of his 
greatest work is indeed included, but his sharp con- 
temporary satire on the men and the events of the day is 
hardly represented, while some of the cartoons which are 
given seem to us by no means the most significant 
examples of his art. But there is enough and more than 
enough to stamp him as a master. The first cartoon of 
the series which bears the title of “ The Outrage of the 
Pas de Calais ’’ has the force and menace of a declaration 
of war. The dim pits in the background have been 
closed and a vague stream of locked-out miners is leaving 
the inferno that is for them the gate of life. A gendarme 
with his rifle at the salute watches them defile like 
prisoners in some military tragedy. These few and 
slightly indicated details tell the story. In the fore- 
ground is the group which challenges our pity and fires 
our anger. A miner in his blue suit, with his Davy 
lamp at his belt and his pick on his shoulder, trudges or 
stumbles forward into vacancy, with eyes that see no 
goal. Every line in the furrowed face is eloquent. He 
is not so much angry or miserable as resourceless and 
despairing. His eyes see no cottage on the horizon. 
He is staggering to the nowhere of idleness and starya- 
tion. One knows that the lamp will never again be lit 
below earth, yet the sturdiness of the man’s frame and 
his sinewy hands call out for toil. He is a muscular 
argument for the right to work. The burden of his 
misery is on his shoulders—a wizened, ape-like infant, 
which seems by its starved ugliness to mock his parental 
love. Behind him is the gaunt wife and the prematurely 
aged girl, figures of the degradation to which toil and 
penury can reduce the beauty of a woman and the grace 
of a child. The drawing is harsh and fierce, a scene at 
the pit’s mouth, sketched as it were with a lump of coal 
and lit by the furnace flames. Hardly less arresting is 
the second cartoon—a procession of the unemployed in the 
snow. They stagger along, cold and brutalised, in a long 
straggling file, hike Napoleon’s men on the retreat from 
Moscow. An old man has fallen, and lies prone and 
dying in the foreground. No one notes him or helps him. 
Each stupid face of a broken resourceless man is 
occupied with the dull perception of its own distress. 
They march side by side, but without comradeship or 
purpose, or solidarity. None is aware of his 
neighbor. They look before them into a hopeless future 
while the snow pursues them from behind. 

Or take that simplest and most arresting car- 
toon of the whole series, the apology for theft, the 
polemic against property. A little street-arab, in 
ragged clothes, with naked feet, is standing outside 
the lighted window of a bootshop. Rows of boots 
and shoes stand in the strange illumination on 
a bench outside. It is an infinity of boots and shoes. 
It is the world’s wealth and the heart’s desire. It is 
Babylon to sack and London to pillage. The light falls 
impartially on the boy’s bare feet, and on the insolence 
of these multitudinous shoes—shoes for an army, shoes 
for all the disinherited, the superfluity of the rich, the 
excess of the world’s unnecessary stores. The evil, heavy 
face of the lad is a mirror of fascination, a picture of one 
idea, a soul that has but one passion, to encase itself in 
leather, cupidity irresistible, degrading, single-minded, 
andright. The drawing is marvellously complex for all its 
technical simplicity. It portrays the ugliness and wicked- 
ness of a predatory passion, and yet it renders it pardon- 
able, laudable, necessary. To steal is wild justice, yet to 
be a thief is unspeakable degradation, and the sum of its 
wisdom is that want is wickedness, that property is crime, 
and the whole world awry. These are the great things 
in this book, but there remains a whole ghastly chaplet 
of lesser sermons—the cruelty of the sketches of the lust 
of the slums, the pitiable scene in which a vulture-like 
man, with a face that recalls the late King Leopold, 
offers a little milliner the choice between dishonor or 





dismissal, the grim comedy of the employer’s funeral, 
and the fantastic bravura of the nightmare drawing of 
witches and cats. Hogarth censured brutality and vice. 
Steinlen’s art is to analyse brutality and vice into phases 
of economic wrong. Somehow, in the crude, simple lines 
of his work one reads a whole doctrine of social revolution. 
His frail midinettes, his unsexed outcasts, his workmen on 
strike, his street-arabs, they are all so many witnesses who 
seem to defile before us to utter their curse against capital 
and society and industry. The meaning is calculated. 
The technique is nicely chosen. There is no delicacy 
here, none of the luxurious irrelevance which Hogarth 
permitted himself. It is a proletarian technique, rough, 
brutal, strong. A muscular arm, a heavy fist, a hardened 
finger and thumb has snatched a carpenter’s pencil from 
the bench. It is drawing as agitators talk, hoarsely, in 
ugly phrases, with a cracked, harsh voice, yet with the 
vigor and vehemence and truth of a revolutionary 
passion. It works rapidly, ignoring detail, stating 
brusquely its simple propositions, for there is no time to 
lose. The comrades are marching, and in a few moments 
the clarion will ring out, and the artist will drop his 
pencil, and seize his rifle and hurry to the barricades. 





THE POLITY OF THE VILLAGE. 


Ir is a shallow criticism of the village that it is given to 
gossip. It would be just as pertinent to say that the 
House of Commons was given to gossip. The village is 
its own House of Commons; every citizen (and citizeness) 
is a member of the governing body ; the affairs of every 
citizen are justly the property of that body. They are 
known to us by a sort of oral newspaper which, unlike 
the falsely-proud printed newspaper, is constantly giving 
amending and supplementary paragraphs of previous 
publications. Good things are retailed with absolutely 
the same zeal as bad things. The bad things, not ap- 
pearing in the unimaginative garb of cold print, are 
not deemed to indicate something utterly alien from those 
who hear them, but are accepted with a toleration quite 
unknown to the dweller in towns. It is most like the 
pity with which we hear that some friend has the tooth- 
ache, an affliction that may be our own some day, and 
that is not regarded in any country but Erewhon as a 
crime. The village at gossip is the village in session as 
a combined Charity Organisation Society, Vigilance 
Committee, and Christian Church. 

It is the only way in which a community without 
House of Parliament or public press can realise its 
destiny as a collective unit. There is said to be a 
parish council, which, in some way, represents us to our- 
selves and to the outside world. So are there a brass 
band, a hand-bell ringers’ club, and a cricket club. 
Each of them seems to stand for as much as the parish 
council. Neither of them is anything if we do not 
choose to talk about them. They did not buy Widow 
Colman a new donkey to carry her washing when hers 
died an untimely death ; they did not decide that Gaffer 
Pitchcum should buy in his furniture for a mere nothing 
when he was sold up for no fault of his own; they did 
not procure the withdrawal of the disreputable Grundle 
to a parish better suited to his unhappy proclivities. 
The last was a very rare instance of something just a 
little like vindictiveness on the part of the village; the 
other two were rather gaudy examples of a philanthropy 
that is usually quite subterranean. A man who, accord- 
ing to the political economist, ought to be unemployed, 
somehow finds in our village enough work to keep him 
going, a business that ought to be bankrupt somehow 
keeps going; the doctrine of economic rent would be in- 
credible so far from Mars as this. Live and let live is 
our motto. If there is no poverty here, you will never 
get the complete explanation from the village gossips, 
who, nevertheless, know much more about it than the 
parish council. 

The agreement for the purchase of a house was com- 
pleted by letter, both vendor and purchaser living many 
miles from the village. Within a few hours, the news 
had arrived through two separate channels, and in two 
days as many facts, and just as authentic, were known of 
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the purchaser as though a society paper had busied itself 
about them. It was a matter of such great importance 
one way or another to so small a community that you 
might have expected to hear it shouted in the street. 
It did not even, apparently, occasion an unusual number 
of calls. It merely filtered through the place as the 
water filters through the undefined channels of our lime- 
stone hills. We are nothing if not undemonstrative. A 
bumptious auctioneer from town came here to sell a small 
farm. He expatiated at great length and with much 
eloquence on the fine crop of lucerne there was in one 
of the fields, and on the great usefulness of this little- 
appreciated plant. Everyone in the room knew that 
this “lucerne’’ was nothing but sainfoin. No one 
moved a muscle, except a young man from town who 
grinned at the really exquisite joke. Perhaps it was 
no joke to the others, but merely a fact that had nothing 
to do with the business in hand. So no one who knew 
anything about the new neighbor that was coming 
dreamed of opening his budget with the question, “ Have 
you heard the news?’’ He merely dropped his name or 
his motor in the midst of a general conversation, and 
collected an exchange in the same way. 

The newcomer is by way of being something of a 
great man. No one outwardly proclaims the fact. He 


may be a nice man or a nasty man. We shall never. 


quite know. Only as the weeks and months go on we 
gradually accumulate a whole lot of words and actions 
that dot him as lichen or fungus dots a new stone, and 
gradually tones it to its surroundings. By the time we 
know him we shall have forgotten that he is new, and 
shall take him for what he is, like the pump on the 
green or the bad bit of road up the “pitch.’’ As it 
happens, he began life among us with a crime, if there 
is a crime in the village vocabulary. His estate straddles 
what has been from time immemorial a public footpath. 
He put a fence across it where there had been no fence, 
and a notice-board hinting, rather than declaring, that 
it was not a public footpath at all. You might think 
that the villagers would either tear down the notice- 
board, and walk even more than was necessary along 
the path, or would grumble all round at the tyranny of 
a long purse that it dare not fight. It merely takes 
note of the affair as an index of character, and walks the 
extra half-mile made necessary by the usurpation. It 
is true that it requires some courage to walk through 
a field against the will of the owner, a man who believes 
you his inferior, and who has a certain power of acting 
up to the belief. It is true that if Bill Hawkins did 
such a thing we should laugh at him and go on using 
the path. Perhaps the village is intimidated by the 
great man. At any rate, it does not let anyone know 
that it is by grumbling at his tyranny. It treats him 
as though he were a super-sensitive person whose fancy 
ought not to be crossed, and goes its own restricted way. 

Is the village condemned for pusillanimity in the 
matter of this footpath? Then it is because only the 
merest fraction of the case has been heard. In the 
first place, if it should come to a fight, the odds are not 
merely overwhelming, but absolute, against the poor 
litigant. The great man can attack just wherever he 
likes, and on whatever grounds he likes, and the case 
will be argued by people whose points no ordinary man 
can understand, and decided by another great man so 
like him as to be practically identical with the great 
man himself. That is not long odds, it is fate. In the 
next place, there is no finality in strife. It needs no 
Tolstoy to tell us that. His story of the straying hen, 
then the fired haystack, then the imprisonment, then the 
attempted murder, and then transportation, would be a 
tale so true as to need no telling here. Let well alone, 
and let evil alone, if you can think of no cure for it but 
more evil. If the great man knows no better, let him 
take the footpath. Finally, the great man is not wholly 
unneighborly, any more than the blackbird is wholly 
an eater of fruit. He has undoubtedly his good points. 
We have no method of weighing one side up against 
another, perhaps we do not know why the last item 
presented has usually the most weight. Possibly there 
would have been something said or done about this stolen 








path if someone had not, just when the matter was ripe, 
tumbled down and broken his leg. Then it was that 
the motor was generously and genially given to carry 
the sufferer to the hospital. A villager’s leg is a village 
leg, and a leg so healed could not think of walking over 
such a man’s field against his will. 

No one may understand the village, except just a 
little, by witnessing its contact, as in this case, with 
something that is non-village. The great man will never 
understand it, never have a glimpse of the place he 
holds in its estimation. He believes that country people 
do not trouble themselves about anything, and he thinks 
that this is something lacking on their part. If they 
fought for their footpath, we fear that he would not fail 
to call it ingratitude ; but, as it is, he congratulates him- 
self on their stupidity. Orators who come here for 
either political party think it largely a waste of time. 
No “hear, hear,’”’ or “ question,’ gives them an in- 
dication of what we think, and the science of heckling 
is unpractised by us. We are a little polity of Stoics 
among the hills. There was a time when we were at 
mortal enmity with the next village, and fought its in- 
habitants at sight. Perhaps the loss of even that poor 
sport is to be regretted, unless we can find something else 
to be strenuous about. It is true that the pressure of 
outside hustle and of our own increased wants is be 
ginning to be felt. The possibility of getting some land 
of our own to supply those wants is alluring, and we 
talk more and more of small holdings. When we grasp 
the idea of a fixed and material co-operation, it may be 
that the particular genius of the village for this engine 


of prosperity will lift us to a plane at present little 
imagined. 





Science, 


HOW WORLDS ARE FORMED. 


THE way in which this world came to be what it is has 
been the subject of speculation, to some extent philo- 
sophical, and of divination garnished with the mysterious, 
and devoid of any solid foundation of scientific know- 
ledge, almost from the time when men became capable 
of expressing thought in speech. It was not, however, 
until Laplace formulated the details of his famous 
Nebular Hypothesis in 1796 that any scientific account 
of the way planets originated was put forward. Laplace 
started by assuming the existence of a huge, hot, gaseous 
nebula with a central and more condensed portion, or 
nucleus, which was to become the sun. This vast nebula 
extended beyond the orbit of our farthest planet, Neptune, 
and was possessed of a motion of rotation, or spinning, 
about an axis through its centre. It is sometimes said 
that Laplace assumed this rotatory motion, and that the 
assumption is a drawback to his system. The truth is 
that if Laplace’s nebula came—as it almost certainly 
did—from the collision of two great suns rushing 
through space, shattering each other to atoms, it would 
be almost miraculous if the nebula to which they gave 
rise had no such motion of rotation. According to a 
great principle of dynamics, if two suns, neither of 
which was spinning about its axis, met each other 
“full tilt,’’ like two railway trains on the same straight 
road, the nebula into which they would be converted 
would be quite devoid of rotation; but it is only in such 
very restricted conditions that rotation would be absent; 
so that this objection to Laplace’s hypothesis is quite 
groundless. There are, however, some serious objections 
—and of a few of them Laplace himself was aware. 
Without goin into technical details, which would be 
unsuitable to the general reader, we may say 
simply that Laplace’s hypothesis does not account suc- 
cessfully for the formation of the moons which revolve 
round planets, or for the directions in which these 
moons revolve round their own axes. 

Several years after the hypothesis was started, it 
received a most striking confirmation from a simple ex- 
per.iiont devised by a blind physicist, M. Plateau. 
Let us ‘ake a glass vessel, filled with a mixture of alcohol 
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and water, and let a straight vertical wire, or thin rod, 
which can be spun very rapidly about its axis, be passed 
down through the liquid. If, before causing the wire 
to spin, we cause a fairly large drop, or sphere, of oil 
(which will just float) to attach itself to the wire so that 
the wire passes through the centre of the oil sphere and 
forms an axis round which the oil can rotate, we shall 
find that, on gradually spinning the wire, the drop of oil 
will gradually flatten, becoming orange-shaped; and 
that when the rotation is rapid, the oil will throw off a 
complete ring from itself, this ring and the remaining 
nucleus of oil forming an exact picture of Saturn and his 
rings. Ring after ring can be thrown off by increasing 
the rotation of the wire. Now Laplace’s rotating nebula 
would gradually cool, contract, and approach a liquid 
form; so that it might be expected to throw off rings, 
as M. Plateau’s oil does, which would (or might) con- 
centrate themselves into planets—provided that each 
such ring had somewhere in it a large lump towards 
which the whole ring could draw itself, very much as 
a snail draws in its horns. The assumption of such an 
overwhelming lump or knot in each ring involves great 
difficulty; and it must be admitted, we fear, in spite of 
M. Plateau’s striking construction of a miniature Saturn 
that our planets did not originate in this way. 

In a recent work, “ The Growth of a Planet,”* by 
Mr. E. S. Grew, one of the conductors of our scientific 
contemporary, “ Knowledge,” the life-history of this 
world of ours is set forth from another—and, we are 
bound to say, apparently more satisfactory—point of 
view. Not by any means that Laplace’s hypothesis is to 
be dismissed in its entirety, but that it is to be accepted 
with a notable modification. Our sun and his planets 
come from a nebula; but it was not Laplace’s nebula: it 
was never a huge sphere of hot rotating gas which 
gradually cooled, threw off rings which became planets, 
themselves very hot and surrounded by gaseous atmo- 
spheres, and in their turn throwing off moons. Accord- 
ing to Laplace, this earth, for example, was in its earliest 
stage of separate existence a molten nucleus surrounded 
by a vast atmosphere, which gradually cooled and formed 
the water of the oceans. According to the newer hypo- 
thesis, the earth started as a solid, and not excessively 
hot, nucleus surrounded by no atmosphere, but evolving 
an atmosphere out of its own interior—very much after 
the manner of the web-spinning spider. Most of our 
readers are probably fairly well acquainted with the main 
features of Laplace’s Nebular Hypothesis, which has 
been the subject of discussion and severe examination for 
the last hundred years; but its newer form or modifica- 
tion is far too recent to be well known, and we propose 
to indicate its principal features with no mathematical 
technicalities. 

If we were permitted to summarise the nature of 
Laplace’s nebula in somewhat undignified language, we 
should call it a “ full-tilt’’ nebula. Our sun is moving 
through space, and carrying his planets with him, with 
a speed of about eleven miles per second—a mere snail’s 
pace compared with that of other suns which are 
known to be rushing along at the rate of about 200 miles 
per second. Now, if we imagine two equal suns to meet 
each other “ full-tilt,”’ with the moderate speed of twenty 
miles per second each, a very simple calculation shows 
that the heat generated by their collision would raise 
their combined mass to a temperature of something like 
two million degrees Centigrade ; and it will be readily 
admitted that such a prodigious temperature would con- 
vert the combined mass into a gaseous fiery nebula, such 
as Laplace postulated. But astronomers, from the time 
of the famous Lord Rosse, have, by means of photo- 
graphy, established the remarkable fact that most of the 
nebule which actually exist are very different from 
Laplace’s ; they are not spheres, but spirals, coiled after 
the manner of a watch-spring. How did these come into 
existence? The answer is—by the tearing to pieces of 
two suns which tried to shoot past each other at a short 
distance, or, at the most, grazed each other. The pheno- 
mena of our own tides, raised by the actions of the sun 
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and moon, show us that the body of each of the grazin 

suns would be torn into particles (small, but still solid 

by tremendous tidal action ; and a closer consideration of 
the details shows that the matter of the bodies is spread 
out into spiral coils; while spectroscopic observation 
proves that the spiral nebule thus resulting are not in a 
gaseous but in a finely-divided solid form. 

Now, from the way in which such a spiral is formed, 
it is evident that the formation of lumps or nuclei here 
and there along it is extremely probable; and, in fact, 
such nuclei can be seen in the photographs of all spiral 
nebule. We can see the condensation of matter round 
these lumps, and its thinning out to almost invisible fine- 
ness in the spaces between the successive ones along the 
spiral. Such lumps are obviously the future planets, 
which are gradually gathering to themselves the smaller 
pieces of matter from the portions of the spiral in their 
neighborhood. They are solid matter from start to 
finish—not gas. But here a question will naturally pre- 
sent itself to the reader: if these solid nuclei are not 
surrounded by gaseous atmospheres, how came planets to 
possess atmospheres such as we know to exist on all the 
planets of the solar system? Laplace gave them 
atmospheres at once before they began to condense into 
habitable worlds, but our new hypothesis of develop- 
ment from spiral nebule does not do so. It must there- 
fore be that the atmospheres came out of the interiors of 
the planets themselves; and the possibility of such an 
origin can be justified as follows: The lump or nucleus 
which is to become the planet is building itself up with the 
pieces of solid matter which it is perpetually drawing 
in from the adjacent parts of the spiral. After some 
time great condensation, due to gravitation, takes place 
in the nucleus, and this produces a great development of 
heat in the interior, and consequent melting of the mass. 
Thus the planet becomes actually very hot, and volcanic 
outbursts of hot matter from the centre towards the sur- 
face take place. The heated matter, which contains im- 
prisoned gases, will liberate these at the surface ; and if 
the planet has already grown sufficiently large, its attrac- 
tion will be able to keep these gases round about it, 
while any gases thus liberated before the planet had 
reached a sufficient size, escaped out into space, leaving 
the neighborhood of the body completely. In this way, 
then, after the planet has reached a size comparable with 
that of the earth, its expelled gases go to form a gaseous 
envelope, or atmosphere, surrounding it. In the same 
way the water of the planet comes from the gases ex- 
pelled from the interior, and condensed near its cooled 
surface, bubbling up in time through the crust and 
filling up the cavities and basins at the surface ; and thus 
the ocean was formed. 

Such, in main outline, is the new nebular hypo- 
thesis, which actually reverses the order of events belong- 
ing to that of Laplace. This new theory, called the 
Planetismal Hypothesis, is mainly the work of the 
American geologists and physicists, Chamberlin and 
Salisbury, with developments by Dr. See. It does not 
deny the possibility of such a nebula as Laplace’s, 
which, doubtless, exists somewhere in the universe and 
forms a solar system notably different from our own. 
The extreme regularity of the rings thrown off by such 
a nebula—like Plateau’s oil ring—would lead to extreme 
regularity of motion in the solar system to which it 
would give rise, even-if its rings could ever aggregate 
into planets at all; and, as M. Faye pointed out, the 
resulting rotations of moons and planets on their axes 
would actually be in a direction the reverse of that which 
obtains in our solar system. 

Into the subsequent, or domestic, history of the 
earth we cannot enter here; the story is well told by Mr. 
Grew, whose book is a most valuable store of all the 
results of recent scientific research on the development 
of the earth and its living beings. 

We would point out just one correction in the book, 
because the error involved may mislead some of its 
readers. After stating correctly that the mass of the 
moon is about the one-eightieth of that of the earth, the 
author twice subsequently (pp. 35, 36) writes it “ one- 
eighth ’’; but no other slip from accuracy occurs in the 
work. G. M. Mincarn, 
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Letters to the Editor. 


A LIBERAL POLICY TOWARDS GERMANY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srr,—In the present European situation there is no 
doubt a great deal of secret diplomatic negotiation and 
confidential exchange of opinions, of which the ordinary 
man can know nothing. In the realm of foreign affairs, in 
fact, we are not. taken into the confidence of the Govern- 
ment of the day with regard to policy. We are merely 
informed of results when we have no power to alter them. 
But the Government in formulating their policy, and the 
Foreign Secretary in steering through the ever-changing and 
often conflicting currents of international policy, must 
necessarily pay some attention to the expressed views of any 
large section of people, more especially when it consists of 
supporters of the Government. I believe the article which 
appeared in THe Nation of October 14th, on “‘ A Liberal 
Policy towards Germany,” does express the views of a very 
large number of Liberals. I have always deplored what 
appeared to me the inexcusable and irrational sentiments of 
hostility towards Germany, and I have recognised that this 
attitude of jealousy and suspicion has been fostered by the 
Jingo advocates of aggression in both countries. The settle- 
ment of the very serious difficulties in the Morocco situation 
is a great triumph for diplomacy, and in my opinion confirms 
the conviction, which is being increasingly held, that the 
German Emperor is one of the strongest forces in Europe 
working for peace. 

It is undoubtedly a favorable moment for a statement 
in an authoritative quarter that Great Britain and Ger- 
many can face the future as friends, and settle down to a 
period of peaceful co-operation in international affairs. We 
may then expect that each of them will relieve their people 
at home from some of the crushing burden of armaments, 
and continue, without apprehensions of impending warfare, 
to devote their attention to social reforms. Moreover, with 
the extremely critical situation in the Near East, it is of 
crucial importance that Great Britain and Germany should 
see eye to eye. Considering that they have no conflicting 
interests, there can be no obstacle in the way. 

But this desirable aim will not be attained by an 
occasional utterance of a more or less threatening nature 
from the voice of some Cabinet Minister, nor by a recom- 
mencement of the shipbuilding rivalry, which of all causes 
has been the most potent in fostering enmity between the 
two nations. 

Mr. McKenna, in March last, said, in referring to my 
fears as to the future naval estimates: ‘‘ Let me tell the 
hon. member for Stirling Burghs that in my judgment his 
anticipation of a continued increase in the Navy Estimates— 
running up, I suppose, to 50 or more millions—that in my 
judgment his anticipation is a mistaken one. We have 
reached high tide.”’ 

I trust Mr. McKenna’s high tide will be accepted by 
Mr. Churchill as high tide—the highest tide—and that we 
shall not in the coming year again be told that the German 
naval programme necessitates a still further increase 
of expenditure, or that the increase that the Govern- 
ment “reluctantly ’’ submit to us is “ automatic”’ (a very 
convenient word, invented to cover indefensible extrava- 
gance.) 

I should like to add briefly that another cause for the 
tension between the two countries has been the entente that 
has been so sedulously encouraged in recent years between 
this country and the Russian Government (to be carefully 
distinguished from the Russian people). I will not enter 
into the many ill-effects this alliance has produced, nor will 
I point to the grave danger which is to be feared from the 
course of events in Persia. It will be sufficient to say that 
the openly proclaimed establishment of cordial relations 
with Germany might save this country from some of the 
worst consequences of the unscrupulous schemes of 
aggrandisement which have been the traditional policy of the 
Government of the Tsar.—Yours, &c., 


‘ ARTHUR PONSONBY. 
House of Commons, October 30th, 1911, 








ENGLAND AND THE TRIPOLITAN RAID. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Vernon Lee’s letter in your last issue gives 
point to a significant statement which appeared in the 
issue of March 25th of this year, in “ Le Courrier Européen,” 
an organ usually well-informed on international affairs. The 
statement reads as follows :— 

“ England and Italian Aims in Tripoli.—The British Consul 
in Tripoli has informed the Governor-General that he is 
authorised by his Government to intervene ‘ amicably’ in the 
settlement of all incidents which may ultimately take place 
(@ surgir ultérieurement) between the local authorities and Italy. 
This communication, transmitted directly to the Porte, has pro- 
duced there the impression that England, in view of the 
rumors which are current in regard to Italian aims in Tripoli, 
desired it to be understood that she is not disinteresting herself 
from the question, and that, in the event (le cas échéant) she 
would join with Turkey for the maintenance of the territorial 
and political status quo in that region.” 

The statement is the more interesting from the date 
upon which it appeared—March 25th. From inquiries I 
have made, I understand that its accuracy is vouched for 
in quarters which may be supposed to have been, at that 
time, particularly well-informed. 

The view which more particularly appeals to me in 
connection with the Tripolitan raid is the effect which 
British silence and apparent aloofness may have upon the 
feelings of Moslems throughout the British Empire, especi- 
ally in India, where, by general admission, they constitute 
the element upon which we have been able, hitherto, to 
count as a counterpoise to elements inimical to the British 
connection. Any ‘suspicion that we have been parties (by 
precedent knowledge) to Italian aggression could not fail 
to have a lasting effect for ill upon some eighty million 
Moslems over whom we rule.—Yours, &c., 

E. D. Moret. 

96, Talbot Road, Highgate, N. 

October 29th, 1911. 


TRIPOLI AND PEACE PROPAGANDA. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—I cannot see that my ignorance, and the ignorance 
of the newspaper I was following, of the exact title of the 
Italian Peace Society, whose resolution I quoted, is of 
much importance. What is important is that a resolution 
approving of Italy’s action should have been passed by a 
Peace Society—even an Italian Peace Society. Where Mr. 
Heath and I differ is in the importance we respectively 
attach to such an event. Mr. Heath agrees with me that 
Treaties, Ententes, and Arbitration Courts will not secure 
peace. I agree with him that they help to maintain peace; 
I said as much in my letter. What I tried to point out 
was that they cannot even help to maintain peace unless 
there exists a general disposition to regard treaties as 
sacred, and the breach of them as dishonorable ; and the 
Tripoli incident shows that that disposition is not general. 
I cannot agree with Mr. Heath when he goes on to say 
that “peace is the result of policy.” If that means any- 
thing, it means that peace depends on the intelligence and 
goodwill of Foreign Secretaries and Foreign Offices, and 
the pressure that can be brought to bear on them by com- 
mittees of pacifist politicians. The security is not good 
enough. A policy of peace with one country brings the 
danger of war with another. As Tue Nation points out, 
an entente with France is the cause of our quarrel with 
Germany. And transient creatures like Foreign Secretaries, 
or Governments, or even the relatively permanent officials, 
are just as liable to pressure from militarist as pacifist 
influences, if the pressure is applied with sufficient art. 

A secure peace can only result from a wide-spread con- 
viction that war is bad and peace desirable; and such @ 
conviction does not exist. Everybody takes the desirability 
of peace for granted, and thinks no more about it. Every- 
body pays lip-service to peace, but does not allow his belief 
in peace to influence his actions. Hence the Church Con- 
gress gets excited over Welsh Disestablishment, while the 
complete breakdown of international justice leaves it cold. 
The Presidential Address at the meetings of the Congre- 
gational Union ignores Tripoli, and devotes itself to pew- 
rents and sales of work. Those are the things the Churches 
are interested in and will act for; they “believe” in peace 
when they think of it; but they never think of it. 
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The Liberal Party is traditionally pledged to peace, 
and the Liberal Party is in power. Why, then, is it neces- 
sary for peace organisations to “bring pressure to bear” 
on the Government? How did we come to be on the brink 
of war with Germany? The reason is that the Liberal 
Party does not think about peace. Liberals, like other 
people, will discuss the possibility of war with Germany 
with about as much seriousness as they discuss going to 
a theatre. There is no shudder of horror at the thought 
of war, as there would be if we constantly kept before our- 
selves what war meant. When Free Trade was threatened, 
money poured in for its defence, hoardings were covered 
with posters in its defence; its defence, in a word, was 
organised. When peace was threatened a month ago nothing 
was done; yet peace is more essential to Liberal policy 
than Free Trade. When the South African War broke out, 
few outside the Society of Friends opposed the war simply 
on the ground that it was war; opposition was chiefly 
based on the contention that it was an unjust war, which 
is quite a different thing. Until we reach a passionate con- 
viction that war itself is the horrible thing, we shall always 
be liable to have our judgment submerged in a rush of 
“patriotic” feeling, and convince ourselves that a war in 
which our own country is concerned is an exception to the 
rule—as the Italian pacifists whom I quoted have done. We 
cannot, perhaps, expect the merits of peace to be published 
with the assiduity that is given to Sunlight Soap or the 
Rowntree Flavor, a prize-fight or a divorce case; but until 
people—politicians and churchmen especially—will make 
the imaginative effort needed to realise what war and peace 
mean, there is no security for peace.—Yours, &c., 
Henry Cray. 
Leeds, November Ist, 1911. 


THE CANADIAN ELECTIONS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I think the enclosed extract, just received, may 
be of some interest to your readers. I may state that the 
writer was for some years Liberal M.P. for one of the 
principal cities in the Dominion, and held a permanent 
position, but owing to the exigencies of business and health 
had to retire. His sympathies are expressed in his letter, 
and, I think, the latter clauses show the folly of the Colonial 
Preference recommended by the Tariff Reformers.—Yours, 
&e., 

Epwarp Evans. 

Spital Old Hall, Bromborough, Cheshire, 

October 30th, 1911. 


Replying to your request for my opinion on the recent election 
in Canada, I have to say I was with the defeated party, but I have no 
fault to find with the decision of the majority. The great issue, as 
you know, was the trade arrangement made by the Government of 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier with the Government of the United States, 
by which natural products of both countries should be exchanged 
duty free. From the view-point of the Liberal party, this is in 
line with their antecedent principles, and looked like a step forward 
in the march of civilisation; but the Canadian people must not 
be lightly censured for turning down the proposition. While some 
of the arguments put forward by leaders of the anti-Reciprocity 
party and its supporting press did not do them much credit— 
especially the silly twaddle against Reciprocity by some Kinder- 
garten economists—the general line of the attack was such as to 
appeal to the sentiments of the people. Some American news- 
papers say the result was a triumph of sentiment over reason; I 
prefer to say it was a triumph of sentiment over self-interest, and 
as such, is bound to command the respect of all. 

Leaving out of the calculation the extreme party man, who 
will support his party anyway, and a group of highly-respectable 
people who don’t object to be called “class,” we have the silent 
voter who, on all occasions when a great issue is up, is the deciding 
factor. This gentleman was, I think, prepared to consider the 
Reciprocity proposals favorably, and would have voted that way 
if he had been left alone; but, as he was not very enthusiastic 
about it, he was easily influenced. When the fact was first sprung 
on the people, the silent voter said to himself, ‘‘ That’s all right, 
it is a fairly good bargain; I guess I’ll vote for it, but I am not as 
keen on it as I was years ago. When we needed it, the Americans 
refused to give it us; now they want it, and we don’t need it half as 
badly as we did, besides, it wouldn’t take much to make me 
believe there is a nigger in the fence, or, as the gentlemen of 
‘class’ would more politely say, ‘The Americans have some 
ulterior motive.’ ” 

Considering that we are enjoying good times now, and are 
doing very well without Reciprocity, and that the Yankee has a 
keen eye for a bargain, it is not surprising that the silent voter was 
not very enthusiastic and that he had a suspicion that the bargain 
was not 98 good as it looked. 












While I do not agree with this line of thought, as I think we 
should embrace every opportunity to keep times good, and I think 
the suspicions are unfair to the good faith of the Americans, I can- 


not help but respect the ultimate decision of the silent 
voter, who, in Canada, will never take a business risk 
if there is a shadow of a chance of the interests 


of the Empire suffering in consequence. Not that I think 
for a moment that the true interests of the Empire would suffer if 
Reciprocity had been carried, quite the contrary; yet the quality of 
mind referred to cannot be condemned. 

Other things contributed to the general result, but, in my view, 
to a very much smaller degree, although magnified in some 
quarters. For instance, in Ontario, Sir Wilfrid is considered too 
Catholic, and too French, but in Quebec he is considered only half 
a Catholic, and too English; and both of these elements voted 
against him. 

The Conservatives think our Navy policy should be more 
liberal; but the Nationalists think there should be no Navy at all, 
and both elements voted against him; and, stranger still, both of 
these elements are now in fond embrace in the new Government. 

Other minor causes have been put forward as contributing to 
the landslide, but, as before stated, I think the susceptible mind 
of the loyal Canadian, who puts loyalty before everything else, is 
responsible for the turnover. Economics, no matter how sound, 
don’t count if there is a danger of annexation; and annexation, 
backed up by a thoughtless speech by the Speaker of the American 
House of Representatives, was worked to a finish during the 
campaign. 

Now, as to the effect of the elections. The man in the street 
says, “ Things will go on just the same.”” I think he is correct 
as far as the tariff is concerned. The people will not stand for 
increased duties, nor will the manufacturers stand for increased 
British preference, however much they may wave the flag at elec- 
tion times. As to the Navy, something is sure to happen. I will 
not say Mr. Borden is Balfourian in his utterances, as his speeches 
on the Navy, when read separately, appear to be quite clear; but, 
taken collectively, they may mean anything. In the mist, therefore, 
by which he has surrounded himself, he may go on with the Laurier 
programme, contribute money or Dreadnoughts direct to the Im- 
perial Navy, or have no Navy at all, or submit the whole thing to 
the people to decide by popular vote. As he has taken three 
Nationalists into his Cabinet, and as these three do not want a 
Navy or anything else in the Navy line, unless it is demanded by 
plebiscite, it is fair to assume that either these three gentlemen 
have chucked their convictions, or Mr. Borden has accepted their 
view. Time will tell. 

But there is a bigger subject than all these looming up. If 
there is a change of Government in England during the life of the 
present Canadian Government, a certain kind of Imperialism is 
bound to make substantial headway, and may become a reality. 

If the basis of Imperial unity is shifted from ties of mutual 
goodwill to business agreements, such change will mark the 
beginning of the end. All history is against empire by contract. 
Reciprocal trade preferences are as dangerous as any other kind 
of compromise, and nothing more dangerous than contributions 
to Imperial defence by indenture. Compromise will lead to 
trouble later, and tokens of devotion to-day will become tribute 
to-morrow. 

Save the members from entangling alliances, and you save the 
Empire from disruption. Give the Dominion complete autonomy 
within the Empire, and you foster a kind of manhood that begets 
strength and national pride, elements which, in the time of danger, 
are a greater source of safety to the Empire than a thousand 
bonds, signed, sealed, and delivered. Let the Dominion*build their 
own navies and marshal their own armies, and let mutual good- 
will continue to be the bond of Empire, and when trouble comes, 
the mother can count on her children.—Yours, &c., 


THE UNIVERSITIES AND THE POOR MAN. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Your columns have of late been occupied a good 
deal with the problem of the poor man’s place in the older 
universities. I have my own ideas on that, with which I 
will not trouble you now. But I should like to point out 
to your readers, and especially to those who are members 
of the Cambridge Senate, that on Thursday, November 9th, 
at two p.m., a grace will be offered, which may bear on the 
poor man very materially. 

To sum up the position shortly: The revenue of the 
University comes largely from degree fees. Every man who 
fails to graduate B.A. or M.A., or who graduates but does 
not keep his name on the list of the Senate at the cost 
of certain annual dues or a single composition payment, 
lowers the effectiveness of the University. The reform 
proposed is to assess the undergraduate at so much extra 
per term, in order to cover in advance the cost of both 
degrees, as well as that of permanent membership of the 
Senate. To the man who has ready money, and who means 
to avail himself of all these three privileges, it is urged 
the change will mean a saving at the expense of the idle 
who do not graduate. And the University, it is calculated, 


will do well on it too. 
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But look at the cost! At present the expense of uni- 
versity life is relatively high—inevitably, I am afraid. But 
a man is free to go away after B.A. and earn by his own 
labor—now skilled labor—the cost of his M.A. and of his 
membership of the Senate. The proposed regulation will 
stop this. The fees must be paid in advance, whether he 
receives the degrees, &c., or not; and they must be paid 
precisely when all the other charges of his education are 
at their highest. 

For rich men this does not matter. For poor men it 
is another obstacle to university education. 

It means this: we have had much talk of reform, and 
our first effort at it is a fresh difficulty in the way of the 
poor man. I hope I am a friend of reform—still more 
of the poor man. So on this occasion I am going to vote 
against reform and my friends who honestly believe it an 
improvement ; and I veniure to express the hope that those 
of your readers who have votes in the Senate here will 
look into the matter, and, if they decide that my view is 
right, will come up and vote non placet next Thursday.— 
Yours, &c., 

T. R. Guover. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

October 31st, 1911. 


‘*FULL PHYSICAL EFFICIENCY.”’ 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srz,—I thank Mr. Rowntree for his letter. I see that 
I have imperfectly understood him, and, in consequence, 
have done him some injustice. I cannot help generally 
associating the desire for an increased physical efficiency in 
the workman with the idea of getting more work out of 
him, and I thought I had found that association in the 
utterances of Mr. Rowntree. That is clearly not his inten- 
tion. He now explicitly says that, in his view, the workman 
has a right both to more food and less work; and, if I lay 
the greater stress on less work and he regards the better 
food as a necessity while I perhaps regard it as a luxury, 
we arrive at the same end; since I wish the workman to 
command more luxuries. Even if it should be held—as 
it has been held—that bread end dripping constitutes a 
perfect diet, I do not wish the workman to live on bread 
and dripping, but to command more attractive food. 

I still think—and I have no reason to suppose that 
Mr. Rowntree differs from me—that it is important to 
recognise that high physical efficiency, so far from being 
synonymous with health, is, in the extreme case, incom- 
patible with it. Animals under nature, that, in favorable 
circumstances, enjoy health incomparably more perfect than 
ours, never fatigue themselves; they have no instinct that 
bids them “get themselves into condition.’”’ The obvious 
thing, no doubt, is to point to the railway horse as being 
what he looks, the type of perfect health. It is instructive 
to realise that, on the contrary, he is as truly a doomed 
animal as if he had in him the seeds of a swiftly fatal 
disease. Man’s destiny and the duty of work laid upon 
him forbid him to pursue physical health as the sole end 
of his existence; but we must not disregard it. Still less 
must one man exact from another excessive work to the de- 
struction of health, A mean is to be sought, and the 
correct mean will, in a lifetime, yield the maximum of 
work. I still think that the parable of the dray-horse has 
a lesson for us.—Yours, &c., 

Grorce Hooxnam. 

Willersey, Glos., November ist, 1911. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Mr. Hookham, in his letter on “Full Physical 
Efficiency ” (Tue Nation, October 21st), has raised a very im- 
portant point, and one that I hope may be discussed in 
Tue Nation. 

How far, under present industrial conditions, is it a 
good or desirable thing that workers should give their very 
utmost to their work—should produce the maximum output? 
I am not speaking here of high-class, skilled industries. I 
know but little of these, and can well believe that some 
are worth a man’s best years and powers, and are quite 
as inspiring as, perhaps much more so than, an ordinary 
professional career. What I have in mind especially now 
are the lower-class machine industries and home-work. 





Some years ago I was enabled, by the courtesy of 
several employers, to see some factories in Birmingham 
and London, and to obtain some information about the 
girls and their idiosyncrasies. I heard a good deal of regret- 
ful comment of a kind very familiar to students of these 
subjects, to the effect that girls are very apathetic in in- 
dustry, do not earn as much as they might, do not get eager 
or interested, would rather go home and amuse themselves 
than perfect their efficiency and improve their position. I 
was also more than once shown, with admiring pride, the 
sort of young woman who, here and there, does make herself 
extremely efficient, works at a terrific speed, and earns 
what are considered high wages. I remember, in particular, 
a little, black-eyed Cockney girl who had achieved the art 
of putting through a machine an astonishing quantity of 
tin-pots per minute. She seemed to fling, not merely the 
pots into the machine, but her very self into the work, 
with a kind of desperate, breathless energy. I remember 
another young woman who made waistcoats in a dreary little 
home in Bow, and was clever enough to earn fifteen or 
sixteen shillings a week by it. She remarked ingenuously 
that “you have to move yourself to do it.”” She supported 
one or two relations by this work. She was flat-chested, 
pale, thin, dark, and looked as if dried up by the speed 
and closeness of her work. She was going to be married 
shortly. This sort of girl is not common; more 
often one is told “the girls are slack; could earn more; 
don’t care to.” In noting these cases, the reflection that 
startled me (I had not expected it; I had been myself, more 
or less, under the influence of the efficiency idea) was this: 
Is it, after all, desirable, from the point of view of human 
development or from the point of view of the community 
in which they are citizens, that workers should attain a 
high degree of industrial efficiency that involves mere 
mechanical speed and stress ? 

The problem is an enormously difficult one, more diffi- 
cult by far than that of industrial conditions, which have 
been greatly improved already, and, unless in event of war 
or national calamity (which Heaven forfend!), will be still 
more improved in future. No one doubts that industrial 
work has to be done; no one doubts that it is not within 
the range of practical politics to make it all skilled or inter- 
esting. But, as things are now, given the kind of work 
that our lower-class workers must do for a living, are we 
right in asking them to exert their powers to the utmost 
over such work? Have we any right to talk Carlyle to 
them, or about them? As Mr. Hookham has asked, do they 
really gain a3 much by increased wages as they lose by the 
strain of speeding up? All over the country now Labor 
Exchanges are striving to bring the work to the worker, 
and the workers to the work. Doctors inspect school-children 
at school, and factory surgeons pronounce whether older 
children are fit for their work. Some day, perhaps, we shall 
begin to ask whether the work is fit for the children.— 
Yours, &c., 

B. Lericn Hutcurs. 


*“COULD SHAKESPEARE CREATE?”’ 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—In your review of Mr. Frank Harris’s book, “ The 
Women of Shakespeare,’’ it seems to me that a fascinating 
question is put forward, rather by your reviewer than by 
anything to be found in Mr. Harris’s book. 

I do not write, however, to quarrel with the review, 
for the assumption that Mr. Harris’s arguments amount 
to an assault on Shakespeare as a creative genius is in- 
teresting, if debatable. My purpose is, rather, to open 
up the question itself of what relation actually does exist 
between autobiographical observation and creative genius 
in literary and dramatic work. 

There is really no accepted principle that autobio- 
graphical observation is inartistic, and it would be difficult 
to prove it se. There may, for instance, be an artistic way 
of looking at things which has relation more to spiritual 
sense than common sense, and one temperamentally sensi- 
tive may reveal always the artist or the genius in auto 
biographical observation. Who else but Shakespeare could 
have made such use of personal intimacy with Mary Fitton 
as to have made a Cleopatra, a Cressida, and a Portia 
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of her? What, it would seem to me, precludes autobio- 

phical observation from being non-creative is the 
fact that observation itself is temperamental and there- 
fore individual. Where the individual is a genius, even 
pencil and note-book observation is only a systematic way 
of recording a genius’s impressions. The extent to which 
observation, and even experience, may be predetermined by 
temperament is a feasible basis for defending the practice— 
deliberate or accidental—of writing from examples in actual 
life. 

As a matter of fact, no man can ever prove to what 
extent Mary Fitton was seen hy Shakespeare through a 
wish that was father to his vision, and it is an unprobed 
problem to what extent any of us visualise things in that 
way. 

The whole question, indeed, opens up an interesting 
field for very careful investigation—a field packed with an 
accumulation of almost unexamined psychological data.— 
Yours, &c., 

Cuartes McEvoy. 

Aldbourne, Wilts. 

November ist, 1911. 





RELIGION AND HOME RULE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—A vigorous campaign is being conducted against 
Home Rule by Sir Edward Carson and his friends with 
“Catholic intolerance in the South and West of Ireland ”’ as 
the big gun of the platform. Thirty years’ experience of 
the South and West of Ireland has convinced me that this 
political platform cry is mere bogey. I have never known 
of discrimination against a Protestant on religious grounds, 
except in the case of aggressive proselytism, a form of ac- 
tivity now happily dying out, condemned in Ireland by 
decent people of all religious beliefs. Discrimination, in the 
rare cases I have known, was always on political grounds, 
and Catholics who were unpopular politically were dis- 
criminated against quite as freely as Protestants. I know 
Iccal conditions intimately in several Irish counties, from 
Cork to Sligo, and everywhere Protestant shopkeepers are 
treated with the same favor or hostility as their Catholic 
neighbors. In a village in Cork, where I lived for some years, 
the more prosperous of two bakers, depending almost entirely 
on Catholic trade, was a Protestant. In a small town in 
Galway the Catholic clergy dealt with a Protestant coal 
merchant to the exclusion of his Catholic rivals, for the 
prosaic reason of the Protestant’s better coal. I could 
multiply these incidents by the hundred. 

In drawing attention to the preponderance of Catholic 
appointments to offices in the gift of local authorities in the 
Catholic counties of Ireland, Unionists are giving their case 
away. Previous to the advent of popularly-elected boards 
Irish landlords, largely Unionist and Protestant, jobbed 
most of the local appointments to their Unionist relations, 
friends, and hangers-on. It ought to be no surprise that in 
counties where Catholics number from fifteen to twenty to 
one of all other denominations public offices are filled 
mainly by Catholics, unless it be claimed that Protestants 
have some unique type of brain entitling them to public 
office. But even Sir Edward Carson would find it hard to 
explain, apart from Protestant discrimination against 
Catholics, how in these same counties, with the same pro- 
portion of Catholics and Protestants, under landlord control, 
nine-tenths of the higher-paid offices were held by Pro- 
testants. I do not defend all Catholic appointments in Ire- 
land. Catholic Nationalist Boards only too often give ap- 
pointments because of relationship or private friendship, 
but I have never known a case in which a Catholic got an 
appointment or a Protestant was excluded on the ground 
of religious belief. Not only is there no discrimination be- 
cause of religion, but, on the whole, there is a remarkable 
freedom from political discrimination. I was present at 
the meeting of the Galway County Council—an exclusively 
Catholic body, and, with one exception, Nationalist—when 
the former secretary of the Grand Jury, a Protestant and 
Unionist, was unanimously elected secretary of the County 
Council—the highest paid office—because he was thought 
to be the fittest applicant for the post. 

At a time when religious bitterness has died in the 
South and West of Ireland it is deplorable that Unionists, 





for mere party purposes, should strive to revive it. They 
will not be thanked by thousands of Protestants who live 
at peace with their Catholic neighbors.—Yours, &c., 


G. O'Donovan. 
Royal Societies’ Club. 





REINHARDT AND HIS “NEW ART.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—The splendors of ‘‘ Sumurfin”’ are undoubtedly 
great, but they pale to insignificance beside the splendors 
of your contributor’s eulogy upon the producer of ‘ Su- 
murfin.”” Not in vain has he seen the riotous colors 
of the East. It may be true that never before has a 
theatrical artist been welcomed by a Committee including 
the Prime Minister and the Leader of the Opposition, but 
I should say it is certain that never before has a 
theatrical artist been received with the same exuberance 
of uncritical praise in the pages of a sober weekly review 
as has Professor Reinhardt by the writer of the article. 
Your contributor sees everywhere ‘‘ Reinhardt.’’ If he would 
only wear critical spectacles his sight would be improved, 
and he would see instead ‘‘ Gordon Craig.”’ 

In one part of the article, with engaging ingenuousness, 
he says: “it is difficult to believe that Reinhardt 
has never been indebted to the art of Mr. Gordon Craig.”’ 
To one who knows anything of the art of the theatre it 
is as difficult to believe as that Miss Maud Allan has never 
been indebted to the art of Miss Isidora Duncan. 

To be English is to be undiscovered; to be foreign 
is to be overpraised. Dancing as an art was discovered 
to the English by Miss Maud Allan; a few years before, 
Miss Isidora Duncan had to leave London because she 
could not fill a small room by her dancing; the one was 
a performer, the other was an artist. So it is again. 
Mr. Gordon Craig, who showed us in England what could 
be done with the stage, had to leave us, and has been 
teaching Europe ever since. Professor Reinhardt has 
learnt, comes back to us, and is hailed as a creative 
genius, when, in fact, he is a competent copyist. 

Mr. Gordon Craig comes back with a European repu- 
tation, and is welcomed at a dinner by all that is most 
distinguished in English thought, Professor Reinhardt is 
welcomed by a committee including the Prime Minister 
and the Leader of the Opposition. We see, with relief, 
that it ‘is no party matter, but fail to ,see why Mr. 
Redmond and Mr. Keir Hardie are not included. 

Your contributor says that it is worth while finding 
out what Herr Reinhardt means to us on this side of the 
Channel ; luckily we know, what is much more important, 
what Mr. Gordon Craig means to us. He means to start 
a theatre amongst us where the art of the theatre shall 
be taught; the art of producing, the art of staging, the 
art of lighting, the art of acting, and where experiments 
in this art can be tried. 

Let us for once cease to greet the competent second- 
rate as best, and, in spite of committees of reception, com- 
posed of the Prime Minister, the Leader of the Opposition, 
and other men famous everywhere except in matters 
pertaining to art, greet the best as best now that we have 
it amongst us. Instead of fulsome adulation, let us 
put energy and enthusiasm into a work that may really 
suit the English stage, and give some of us a chance of 
seeing Shakespeare adequately acted and mounted during 
our lifetime. Mr. Gordon Craig will do this if only 
we will help him.—Yqurs, &c., 


St. Jonn Hutcurinson. 
Garrick Club, W.C. 


THE LIBERTIES OF ANGLICANISM. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srm,—May I be allowed to make a re-statement of my 
criticism of your article entitled “The Liberties of Angli- 
canism,” in order to clear up the very evident misappre- 
hension with which it was received by your correspondent 
who signs himself “A Liberal Thinker”? 

My claiming to write as a Freethinker has given rise 
to a strange confusion of ideas in his mind, inasmuch as 
he mistakes my representation of what is logical and right 
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from the Church’s point of view for an expression of per- 
sonal opinion as to what is desirable in liberty of thought. 
To suppose that a demonstration of the logic of the Bishop’s 
position in pursuing an exclusive policy must imply that the 
demonstrator is “opposed to freedom of thought” is an 
absurdity which needs no comment. 

The whole point at issue, in judging of the Bishop’s 
action, turns on the question as to what is the true concep- 
tion of the Church. I venture to suggest that, in the last 
resort, Anglicanism must be defined as that which the 
majority of Anglicans believe, exactly as Liberalism can 
only be defined as that on which most Liberals are agreed ; 
or, let us say, Quakerism as that which most Quakers hold. 
The only alternative to this view is that the Church is a 
rigid, unchanging society—a conception with which your 
correspondent would hardly agree. If, then, Anglicanism 
is what the majority of Anglicans believe, its membership 
implies the acceptance of a common faith, of which the 
Incarnation and Resurrection doctrines are prominent 
tenets. But apparently your correspondent, in his zeal 
for minorities, would argue that Anglican belief is the sum 
total (if not the minus quantity) of all that its minorities 
have ever held. And since, according to this view, such 
doctrines as those of the Incarnation, Resurrection, Infal- 
libility of Scripture, and whatever others individual members 
of the Church have from time to time chosen to reject, are 
among the non-essentials of belief, one cannot help wonder- 
ing how far your correspondent shares the feeling general 
among Anglicins that a personal God is the object of their 
common faith. Perhaps he feels that a Deity at least is 
indispensable? 

The writer who signs himself “ A Liberal Churchman” 
describes Anglicanism as “a living Church, where teaching 
is founded on Scripture interpreted by the best 
knowledge of the age.” If this definition (with the words 
“most progressive’’ substituted for “best’’) had found 
general acceptance throughout the Church, then only would 
the Bishop of Winchester’s action be unjustifiable.— 
Yours, &c., 

R. Dyce SHarp. 

Quin, Henfield. 

October 28th, 1911. 


PITY THE CYCLIST! 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—There have been so many motor-car tragedies of 
late, and the victims in so many cases have been innocent 
cyclists (whose only offence is that they cannot get out of 
the way fast enough), that perhaps proposals for our pro- 
tection may at last appeal to the Prime Minister and his 
colleagues. We have received no pity so far from a Cabinet 
mainly composed of motorists; and yet we cyclists are a 
formidable army of voters. I suggest 

(1) That the speed limit should be reduced to ten miles 
an hour in all towns and villages. 

(2) That any chauffeur who kills or maims a cyclist 
should be deprived of his licence for the rest of his life. 

(3) That the Road Board should be directed to spend 
at least half its income in providing cyclist tracks. 

(4) That those who “run” the “royal” parks in 
the exclusive interests of the rich should be compelled to 
provide paths for cyclists, liké those which are such a boon 
on Hampstead Heath.—Yours, &c., 

Norttine Hirt Gare. 





Poetrp. 


I. LIGHTNING. 


I ret the lurch and halt of her heart 
Next my breast, where my own heart was beating ; 
And I laughed to feel it plunge and bound, 
And strange in my blood-swept ears was the sound 
Of the words I kept repeating, 
Repeating with tightened arms, and the hot blood’s 
blindfold art. 





Her breath flew warm against my neck, 
Warm as a flame in the close night air ; 
And the sense of her clinging flesh was sweet 
Where her arms and my neck’s blood surge could meet. 
Holding her thus, did I care 
That the black night hid her from me, blotted out every 
speck ? 


I leaned me forward to find her lips, 
And claim her utterly in a kiss, 
When the lightning flew across her face, 
And I saw her for the flaring space 
Of a second, afraid, in the clips 
Of my arms, inert with dread, wilted in fear of my kiss, 


A moment, like a wavering spark, 
Her face lay there before my breast, 
Pale love lost in a snow of fear, 
And guarded by a glittering tear, 
And lips apart with dumb cries, 
A moment, and she was taken again in the merciful dark. 


I heard the thunder, and felt the rain, 
And my arms fell loose, and I was dumb. 
Almost I hated her, she was so good, 
Hated myself, and the place, and my blood, 
Which burned with rage, as I bade her come 
Home, away home, ere the lightning floated forth again. 


II. VIOLETS. 


Sister, tha knows while we was on the planks 
Aside o’ th’ grave, while th’ coffin wor lyin’ yet 

On th’ yaller bright clay, an’ th’ white flowers top of it 
Tryin’ to keep off ’n him a bit o’ th’ wet, 


An’ parson makin’ haste, an’ a’ the black 
Huddlin’ close together a cause o’ th’ rain, 

Did t’ ’appen ter notice a bit of a lass away back 
By a head-stun, sobbin’ an’ sobbin’ again? 


How should I be lookin’ round 

An’ me standin’ on the plank 
Beside the open ground, 

Where our Ted ’ud soon be sank? 


Yi, an’ ’im that young, 
Snapped sudden out of all 
His wickedness, among 
Pals worse n’r any name as you could call. 


Let be that; there’s some o’ th’ bad as we 

Like better nor all your good, an’ ’e was one. 
An’ cos I liked him best, yi, bett’r nor thee, 

I canna bide to think where he is gone. 


Ah know tha liked ’im bett’r nor me. But let 
Me tell thee about this lass. When you had gone 
Ah stopped behind on t’ pad i’ th’ drippin’ wet 
An’ watched what ’er ’ad on. 


Tha should ha’ seed her slive up when we’d gone, 
Tha should ha’ seed her kneel an’ look in 

At th’ sloppy wet grave—an’ ’er little neck shone 
That white, an’ ’er shook that much, I’d like to begin 


Scraightin’ as ’ard as her. ’En undid her black 
Jacket at th’ bosom, an’ took from out of it 

Over a double ’andful of violets, all in a pack 
Ravelled blue and white—warm, for a bit. 


O’ th’ smell come waftin’ to me. ’Er put ’er face 
Right intil ’em and scraighted out again, 

Then after a bit ’er dropped ’em down that place, 
An’ I come away, because o’ the teemin’ rain. 


D. H. Lawrence. 
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The Gorld of Pooks. 


Tue “Nation” Orrice, THurspay Nicuxrt. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“ The Life of Ruskin.” By E.T. Cook. (Allen. 2 vols. 21s. net.) 

“The Village Laborer, 1760—1832: A Study in the Govern- 
ment of England Before the Reform Bill.” By J. L. Hammond 
and Barbara Hammond. (Longmans. 9s. net.) 

“Graham of Claverhouse, Viscount Dundee.” By Michael 
Barrington. (Secker. 30s. net.) 

“In Northern Mists: Arctic Exploration in Early Times.” By 
Fridtjof Nansen. (Heinemann. 2 vols. 30s. net.) 

“Lyrics and Narrative Poems.” By Herbert Trench. (Hod- 
der and Stoughton. 5s. net.) 

“Indian and Home Memories.” By Sir Henry Cotton. 
(Unwin. 12s. 6d. net.) 

“My Life Story.” By Emily, Shareefa of Wazan. (Arnold. 
12s. 6d. net.) 

“The Great Duke.” By W. H. Fitchett. (Smith, Elder. 2 
yols. 12s. net.) 

“The Rise of the Democracy.” By Joseph Clayton. (Cassell. 
2s. 6d. net.) 

“* Zuleika Dobson.”” By Max Beerbohm. (Heinemann. 6s.) 

“Les Noyades de Nantes.” Par G. Lenotre. (Paris: Perrin. 
$fr. 50.) 

“Les Hommes de Lettres au XVIIIe. Siécle.”” Par Maurice 
Pellisson. (Paris: Colin. 3 fr. 50.) 

* * 





* 


Booklovers are usually ready to listen to those who 
have something fresh to say on the art of reading, and they 
are sure to welcome a little book by M. Emile Faguet, 
called “ L’Art de Lire,’’ which Messrs. Hachette have just 
published. M. Faguet begins by quoting Voltaire’s saying 
that very few people read, and most of these read very 
badly ; and he proceeds to tell us how we should read 
books of various classes, “ books of ideas,” ‘‘ books of feel- 
ing,” plays, poetry, the works of obscure authors, and 
critical writings. His first piece of advice, and one which 
he frequently repeats, is to read slowly. “In order to 
learn how to read,” he says, “ you must at first read very 
slowly, and afterwards you must read very slowly, and 
always, down to the last book that will have the honor 
of being read by you, you must read very slowly.”’ It 
would be rash to deny that this is wise counsel, yet some 
of the greatest bookmen have not followed it. The list of 
classical authors, to mention no others, which Macaulay read 
in India in 1835, shows that he must have been a rapid 
reader, and Mr. Bryce has estimated that Lord Acton read, 
on an average, an octavo volume a day, as often as not 
in German, while at the same time mixing freely in society. 

* * * 

M. Facuet is such a keen advocate of reading that he 
goes so far as to recommend the occasional reading of in- 
ferior authors. This, he says, is a salutary if dangerous 
practice, for it is the only way in which we learn to appreciate 
the good. A man who confined himself to the best literature 
could, in M. Faguet’s opinion, hardly avoid a certain dis- 
dainful narrowness of mind. “To read is to think with 
another, to think another’s thought, and to think the 
thought, either conformable or contradictory to his, which 
he suggests to us.” There are some people who can _think 
without reading, and many who read without thinking ; 
but for those who are between the two extremes, the book, 
“that little piece of furniture of the intelligence, that motor 
of the mind,” is a dear and precious friend. It has its 
faults, and the passion of reading, like all other passions, 
may lead to excess, and rule a man, instead of being ruled 
by him; but, “if certain precautions are taken, it is one 
of the most proved means of happiness.” M. Faguet agrees 
with Hazlitt that reading is one of the few pure and lasting 
sources of pleasure in life. 

* ¥ * 

“Witt1am Hone: His Lire anp Tres,” a biography 
which Mr. Fisher Unwin is preparing, will throw some 
sidelights on the political and literary life of the early years 
of the last century. Hone started a bookshop and a circu- 
lating library in London in 1800, took an active part in 
political agitation, and was prosecuted for writing and pub- 
lishing political squibs and parodies, some of which were 
illustrated by Cruikshank, directed against the Prince 
Regent and other persons in power. He afterwards pub- 
lished the famous ‘‘ Every-day Book,”’ the ‘‘ Table-Book,”’ 











and the “ Year-Book,” all full of curious and out-of-the-way 
information. Lamb and Southey helped in these, but at 
first the public ignored them, and Hone found himself lodged 
in the King’s Bench Prison for debt. Through all his mis- 
fortunes, Hone showed courage and ability, and he rendered 
more valuable services to literature than many whose names 
are better remembered. 


* * * 


WE understand that an English publisher has purchased 
the rights of issuing in this country the works of the 
American writer who signed himself O. Henry, and that 
the volumes will begin to appear early next year. O. Henry 
was the pseudonym of William Sydney Porter, who died 
last year, leaving behind him about a dozen volumes of 
short stories, admirable in their vigorous if unconventional 
craftsmanship and their avoidance of all irrelevant detail. 
Their author has been called the American Maupassant, 
and though this is too high an estimate, he was 
certainly the greatest master of the short story that 
America has seen within recent years. His work is 
thoroughly American in tone and outlook, and this, per- 
haps, is the reason why English readers have not had an 
earlier opportunity of judging of its quality. 

* ‘* * 

“Famous AvuTopiocraPutss ’’ is the title of an article 
in the current ‘‘ Edinburgh Review,”’ which we feel sure 
will be read before any of the other contents by readers of 
bookish tastes. Autobiography ranks high in popular 
estimation, partly because, as Anatole France says, a man 
always writes best about himself, for it is the subject 
that interests him most. The reviewer places six books 
at the head of his article: Benvenuto Cellini’s ‘‘ Life,’’ 
Rousseau’s ‘‘ Confessions,’’ Gibbon’s ‘‘ Autobiography,” 
Goethe’s, “ Dichtung und Wahrheit,’”’ Mill’s “ Autobiogra- 
phy,”’ and Spencer’s ‘‘ Autobiography.’’ We are tempted 
to make a list of the dozen best autobiographies, 
though without the least hope that any reader would accept 
our choice. Our selection would replace Spencer in the 
Edinburgh Reviewer’s list by St. Augustine’s ‘‘ Confes- 
sions,’ and would continue with Renan’s ‘‘ Souvenirs 
d’Enfance et de Jeunesse,’ Fox’s “ Journal,” Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury’s “ Autobiography,” Newman’s “ Apologia,”’ 
Dumas’ ‘‘ Mes Mémoires,’’ and Chateaubriand’s ‘‘ Mémoires 
d’Outre-Tombe,’’ with Marie Bashkirtseff’s ‘‘ Journal’ as 
proxime accessit. Perhaps our readers would like to make 
scme alternative lists 

* . * 


THE fairy mythology of the Celtic peoples is full of 
interest, and we are promised a fresh contribution to the 
subject in Mr. W. J. E. Wentz’s “The Fairy Faith in 
Celtic Countries,’ to be published by Mr. Frowde. In 
addition to a record of the author’s personal experiences 
and the results of his investigations, it will contain a 
general article by Mr. Andrew Lang, and introductions on 
the fairy lore of their respective countries by Dr. Douglas 
Hyde (Ireland), Dr. A. Carmichael (Scotland), Sir John 
Rhys (Wales), M. Anatole Le Braz (Brittany), Mr. Henry 
Jenner (Cornwall), and Miss Sophia Morrison (Isle of Man). 

* * * 


Amone Mr. Murray’s announcements is “The Auto- 
biography of Dr. Talmage,” which has been prepared for 
the press by his widow, Mrs. de Witt Talmage. Dr. Tal- 
mage had a great vogue as a preacher, lecturer, and author, 
both in this country and in the United States, and it has 
been calculated that the journals in which his sermons were 
published regularly had over twenty-five millions of readers. 
To hundreds of thousands of English-speaking folk his 
weekly sermon constituted their chief literary and spiritual 
food. His preaching was grossly sensational, but not with- 
out a power of eloquence and an adornment of high-colored 
imagery. 

“ » ~ 


A cotiection of Herr Maximilian Harden’s character 
sketches of famous men and women has been translated into 
English, and will be published by Messrs. Blackwood under 
the title of “‘Word Portraits.” Most of the persons de- 
scribed were personally known to Herr Harden, and, need- 
less to say, the short memoirs ‘are candid and outspoken 
appreciations. 
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THE PROPHET OF SANITY. 
By E.T. Coox. (Allen. 2 vols. 


“The Life of John Ruskin.” 
21s. net.) 


WE suppose that these two volumes represent the end of 
Mr. E. T. Cook’s long labor for the memory of Ruskin, and 
for the delight of all who know great literature and thought. 
Never, we believe, in the history of writers, has such a 
memorial been raised by one man to another as in the 
Library Edition of Ruskin’s works and in this present 
biography. Boswell himself showed no finer devotion, and 
the mere toil involved in Mr. Cook’s undertaking—the 
masses of material to be sifted, the difficulty of selection, the 
multiplicity of interests concerned—far surpassed anything 
that Boswell had to face. The whole has been accomplished 
with minute carefulness and an unequalled self-suppres- 
sion. Merely to have traced the allusions in so allusive 
and elusive a writer as Ruskin, to have followed him in his 
wildest inconsequences, to have noted the parallels and 
contradictions of one book with another, and to have hunted 
down and co-ordinated all the flying atoms of letters, 
pamphlets, lectures, criticisms, books, poems, and drawings 
that form the product of an enormously fertile existence— 
merely that must have entailed an amount of minute 
investigation and patient arrangement, which no one but 
Mr. Cook himself can ever estimate. 

Higher even than the conscientiousness of such industry 
we rate the unerring good taste and the scholarly reticence 
with which the work has been performed. But to us the 
most remarkable excellence of all is the self-suppression. 
That a man so distinguished in other lines should have 
devoted at least ten years of life to the fulfilment of such a 
service, and should have carried it out, leaving no intrusive 
mark of himself, his personal interests or opinions, that 
could for a moment distract from the one design and pur- 
pose of the whole, would be a rare and honorable achieve- 
ment in any age. In our age, so often condemned as super- 
ficial, journalistic, and self-advertising, it is consoling to 
realise that one of our most conspicuous journalists has 
achieved a work unsurpassed for thoroughness of scholarship 
and for unconscious modesty. 

We have always considered the Library Edition, with 
its personal introductions, its explanatory notes, and the col- 
lection of letters, as one of the finest examples of biography. 
More even than most writers, Ruskin can be known by his 
works. Nearly all he wrote was written from the inside. It 
had passed through his own personality, and was vitalised 
by his spirit. To those who have studied that edition, the 
best biography could give no new or truer image of his 
nature. But if one has not the opportunity for such study, 
here we can find the same picture reduced and simplified. 
There is hardly any commentary; nothing otiose or dis- 
cursive. Out of fifty-seven chapters, we think there are only 
three in which the author criticises or estimates in his own 
person—one on Ruskin’s economics, one on his character- 
istics, and the third on his influence. Even these are 
succinct, definite, and quite free from the rhapsody of pane- 
gyric. For the rest, the subject of the “ Life” tells his own 
story chiefly himself, and from the nature of his works, from 
letters, his acquaintances, contemporary criticisms, and the 
few external events in his existence, we may follow the un- 
resting course of a strangely beautiful soul in its many joys, 
its tragic fortunes, its flaming indignation, and a persistent 
development, rising continuously to grander issues and 
clearer vision. 

In spite of the unrestrained profusion of Ruskin’s 
interests, and his unappeasable hunger for first-hand know- 
ledge of almost every kind, the continuity of that develop- 
ment was remarkable. The child was not merely the father 
of the man; in all essentials the child and the man were 
identical, and the earliest published work of the boy of 
eighteen or twenty is characterised by the same untiring 
analysis, the same clearness of definition, and even the same 
steady insistence upon the vital connection between beauty 
and life, as marked the following fifty years of his amazing 
energies. The volumes are divided at the year 1860, and 
the division is natural and convenient. The present writer 
heard Ruskin say in old age that he stood by all he had 





written since 1860; it was all ‘ right.’’ Certainly, it was 
incalculably finer and more valuable, both in subject and 
style, than anything he had written before. A master in 
prose usually writes his best after forty, and the stress of 
growth and circumstance compelled him then, with reluctant 
protest, to pursue lines of thought and activity from which 
he continually hoped to return to peace, and always hoped 
in vain. It was along these lines—the criticism of life rather 
than of art, and of work rather than of nature—that his 
greatest service was to be effected and his widest influence 
gained. But the more vital directions of his interest implied 
no abrupt alteration in his aspect of things. 

It hardly implied an alteration at all. Every principle 
of his latest works may be found ready to germinate in his 
first, just as with Tolstoy, the nearest of kin to Ruskin 
among contemporaries, the teaching of his so-called “‘ later 
period ’’ all lies embedded in the great romances of his 
earlier maturity. The critics shrieked at the imagined 
change, and decried the author of ‘‘ Unto this Last ” as an 
apostate from art and beauty. They could not realise that 
all the beautiful writing about mountains, and clouds, and 
pictures, which had so flattered the delicacy of their 
intellectual fastidiousness, had in fact been founded on 
exactly the same stern basis as these rude heresies upon 
labor, wages, and property. Not understanding that the 
same power of seriousness may direct an art and a revolu- 
tion, they derided the genius which gave up to mankind what 
was meant for artistic conversations. But it was they who 
were blind, not the man who had changed. . 

Let us remember, in passing, that the established critics 
had as furiously raged together upon the appearance of 
Ruskin’s artistic writings :— 

“The ‘ Atheneum’s’ reviewer (1843) likened Turner's 
champion to ‘ a whistling Dervish, who, at the end of his well- 
sustained reel, falls, with a higher jump and a shriller shriek, 
into a fit.’ ‘What more light-headed rhodomontade,’ he 
asked, was ever ‘ scrawled, except upon the walls, or halloed, 
except through the wards, of Bedlam?’ Blackwood 
was equally facetious, suggesting also a lunatic asylum as the 
author’s provenance, and ridiculing his language, as ‘ very 
readily learned in the Fudge School.’ ” 

On the appearance of the second volume of “ Modern 
Painters,’’ the “Atheneum” also considered such phrases 
as “ Flowers of Billingsgate,”’ “ brick-bats,” “ kennel-water,” 
and “ eructations of idle wind,” the most suitable criticisms 
for the occasion. When the chapters of “ Unto This Last” 
began to appear (1860) Ruskin’s reputation for knowledge 
of art, nature, and style was established, but his fame only 
increased the critic’s fury :— 

““*The series of papers in the “ Cornhill Magazine,”’ 
wrote another critic, ‘throughout which Mr. Ruskin labored 
hard to destroy his reputation, were, to our mind, almost pain- 
ful. It is no pleasure to see genius mistaking its power, and 
rendering itself ridiculous.’ The papers wore described by the 
‘Saturday Review’ as ‘ eruptions of windy hysterics,’ ‘ abso- 
lute nonsense,’ ‘ utter imbecility,’ ‘intolerable twaddle’; the 
author was ‘a perfect paragon of blubbering’; his ‘ whines 
and snivels’ were contemptible; the world was not going to be 
‘ preached to death by a mad governess.’ ”’ 

It is most encouraging to discover from such passages 
that, after all, our present standard of criticism and lan- 
guage has not so greatly declined during the last fifty years. 
But, to us, the astonishing thing about the critics is not 
their blind rage and frothy denunciation; all pioneers are 
necessarily hated, persecuted, and evilly entreated, for no 
one likes the trouble of having his opinions changed. The 
astonishing thing is that the critics should have insisted 
on madness as Ruskin’s distinguishing error. If ever there 
was a reformer, satirist, or “ prophetic” writer whose whole 
work was marked by sanity, it was Ruskin. It is true 
that after fifty or sixty years of intense and absorbing labor 
(his first printed work was published at nine), into which 
he flung the whole of his masterful vitality, his brain 
yielded to successive attacks of physical illness. But during 
his long, active life no touch of craziness is to be found in 
him. You may misunderstand his irony, or scientifically 
reject his conclusions; but a man is not mad because he 
is a humorist, or even because you do not agree with what 
he says. Ruskin’s mind was essentially of the practical 
order. Never losing itself in the visionary ocean, it 
its anchor-grip upon reality. It was occupied with the con- 
crete fact, the visible thing, the hard and actual world, 
which no one realised more clearly, either in its beauty oF 
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its wretchedness. Like Socrates, he was always talking of 
tinkers, shopmen, laborers, ships, and shoes, when other 
teachers wanted to soar away into the vast. Life, 
conduct, wages, the happiness, not of picturesque 
tourists and artistic circles, but of workmen and 
mountain villagers—those were the aims on which 
the penetrating eyes were fixed. As his biographer 
points out, his proposals in economics, in spite of the howl- 
ings which greeted them, were, in fact, so practical that 
many of them have been realised already, and many of the 
rest form the accepted basis of coming legislation, or the 
rules of acknowledged conduct. For all his regrets over 
vanishing beauty, for all his splendid vision of man’s self- 
fulfilment, few writers have beheld the concrete fact with so 
profound an insight, or kept their ears so close to the 
ground of the present world. Perhaps it may seem signi- 
ficant that at the very end of his mental life—when, in- 
deed, he was writing his last perfect lines in the Epilogue 
to “Modern Painters’’—he observed to the present re- 
viewer :— 

‘Good people nowadays seem to spend all their time in 
undoing the harm the others have done—in nursing, reform- 
ing the East End, teaching idiots, and so on, while the healthy 
and hopeful are neglected. Yet it is the sane, and not the sick, 
who are best worth working for.” 

“My old age is really youth,’ Ruskin used to say; 
and the saying, true of many, was unusually true of him. 
But there was no sharp division in his history. Carlyle 
found in him, on the one side, “a ray of real Heaven,” and, 
on the other, “a divine rage against iniquity.” Yet there 
was no Sharp division in his nature. The ray and the rage 
proceeded from the same unity of soul. As his biographer 
admirably says, “his exquisite sensibility to impressions 
of beauty in the world of Nature became also 

‘A nerve o’er which do creep 
The else unfelt oppressions of mankind.’ ” 

That exquisite sensibility, working in conjunction with 
a resolute and concrete mind, was the secret of his power, 
whether over Art, Nature, or economics. In a well-known, 
half-ironical passage, he complained that an incurably de- 
sultory character had brought on him the curse of Reuben: 
“Unstable as water, thou shalt not excel.”’ ‘“ But,” he 
added, “I reflect, hereupon, with resolute self-complacency, 
that water, when good, is a good thing, though it be not 
stable; and that it may be better sometimes to irrigate 
than excel.’’ It was by spiritual irrigation that he served 
the modern world, and few have directed the waters of 
life along channels so beautiful, clean, and sane. 





THE GOLDEN AGE OF ATHENS. 


‘The Greek Commonwealth: Politics and Economics in 
Fifth-Century Athens.” By ALFRED E. ZiMMERN. 
(Clarendon Press. 8s. 6d. net.) 


Tue Clarendon Press has done well to bring out Mr. 
Zimmern’s book in all appearance as a companion volume 
to Professor Murray’s ‘‘ Rise of the Greek Epic.’’ The kin- 
ship of thought is obvious. Where Dr. Murray was tracing, 
in the history and, as he thinks, in the gradual emendation of 
the Iliad, the growth of a spirit of humanity among the 
Greeks, culminating in fifth-century Athens, Mr. Zimmern 
takes as his text the famous funeral oration of Pericles, and 
shows how, on the social, political, and economic side, the 
same spirit arose and came to its zenith. The two books 
together form a notable landmark in English scholarship, 
and are a credit to Oxford; and while Professor Murray’s, 
largely through the unity and mysterious charm of its 
subject, will always hold a greater place in general litera- 
ture, Mr. Zimmern’s will do more to realise that attractive 
ideal which Mr. T. C. Snow was preaching the other day to 
Oxford, of introducing the Greeks to Socialists. The nam- 
ing of Mr. Zimmern’s offices on the title-page prepares 
one for the general point of view, and some stray papers in 
the ‘‘ Sociological Review ’’ and the ‘“‘ Highway,”’ the little 
monthly organ of the Workers’ Educational Association, 
were the hors d’cuvres of the feast. 

A feast it certainly is, unlike, both in spirit and in the 
abundance of its material, anything in English on or near 
the subject. The nearest parallel which occurs to us is M. 








Victor Bérard’s fascinating ‘‘ Les Phéniciens et L’Odyssée,”’ 
in which, by the light of the modern ‘“ Nautical Instruc- 
tions,” he retraces the routes of Odysseus and the Pheenicians. 
In Mr. Zimmern’s book we have the light of modern pro- 
blems, of socialism, of factory work, of imperialism, thrown 
back on the life of ancient Athens in her short summer. 
But it is by no means a mere sermon on modern evils and 
weaknesses, preached on the Periclean text. It is as well 
equipped with scholarship as with modern instances, and 
ranges in its quotations from the first known inscription of 
Elis establishing her State Courts to Mr. Hartley Withers 
on the nature of credit and Mr. Holmes on the faults of 
Western education. ll this is woven very skilfully round 
the funeral oration which forms the core of the book and 
suggests its general tone. 

The tone is, therefore, of necessity and quite frankly, 
eulogistic, and requires, as we shall indicate later, one cr 
two important qualifications. But we are not at all inclined 
on that account to complain of the treatment as a whole. As 
Mr. Zimmern himself reminds us, enthusiasm as well as 
hard work are needed for any considerable achievement, and, 
while the hard work here is evident on every page, we may 
well be grateful also for the enthusiasm which, if 
at some points it limits the view, yet presents in an 
impressive way a number of facts which might otherwise 
have been dispersed and overlooked. The method is as 
legitimate for special study in history as the use of the lens 
in a camera obscura: it illuminates the limited field in a way 
impossible without it, and the spectator must correct his 
exaggerated impressions when he goes outside. 

It is this brilliant light shed on details which will 
make the book as popular as it undoubtedly will be. Be- 
ginning with the “ sociology on the shield of Achilles,’ it 
gives us a series of finely-touched and arresting pictures, 
cameos let into and enlightening the main thread of the 
argument. There is the description of what Greek warfare 
actually meant: the annual march out in the spring, the fight 
begun early in the morning, always interrupted and often 
ended by the ‘“‘ interval for lunch,”’ the return home towards 
the end of summer with the spoil for the city store. There 
is the siege, where the ‘‘ tortoise men’”’ with their ladders 
will retire in dismay when ‘‘ someone descries the round edge 
of a millstone peeping over the wall,’’ and the women dressed 
up as men to guard the walls, whom you can “ always tell 
by their throwing from ever so far off.’’ There is the whole 
economy of the olive, the gnarled tree which marked the old 
ancestral domain, the desolation caused by its destruction in 
war, its manifold uses down to the “‘ little oil-flask,’’ as ‘‘ in- 
dispensable, and as easily mislaid, as the umbrella is with 
us.’’ There is the picture of the slave market, with the 
selection of all the likely people for domestic work and the 
crafts, in which they were treated as ‘‘ fellow-workers,”’ 
generally allowed to acquire property and often freed, and 
the dispatch of the unattractive remainder to be stamped 
and chained in the silver mines at Laureion. On this last 
topic Mr. Zimmern is resuming the studies he began in the 
“* Sociological Review,’’ and it is one of the parts of his 
book in which he adds most to our knowledge. 

These are a few examples of the vivid and careful work 
in detail of which the volume is full, always supported by 
some apt quotation or inscription, often brightened by a 
flash of humor or a modern illustration. But the reader 
must find and revel in these for himself. It is more to our 
purpose here to point out the main impression of the subject 
which it leaves on the mind, and the main direction in which 
it appears to us to need supplementing. We get the keynote 
of the most important conclusion in the chapter on 
** Poverty,’’ about the middle of the book, where Mr. 
Zimmern is telling us how much ‘‘ we must peel off ’’ before 
we can put ourselves in the position of the ancient Greeks, 
how “‘ we must learn to tell the time without watches, 
to cross rivers without bridges and the sea without compass, 
to study poetry without books, geography without maps, and 
politics without newspapers.’’ This is the aspect of Greek 
life and thought which must always excite most wonder and 
stimulate most reflection ; it is, above all, the point of view 
which best justifies Mr. Snow’s gospel of ‘Greek for 
Socialists.’ Looking at the problem of what the Greeks 
achieved, compared with the resources at their command and 
the time in which they achieved it, we are first and mainly 
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filled with a sense of amazement and immeasurable admira- 
tion—in itself a useful part of education for Socialists and 
Dukes alike—and in a second and subsidiary way we are 
edified by the observation that the very want of resources, 
of machinery, and of ‘‘ comfort ’’ left the Greeks nearer to 
the fundamental human problems on which their genius shed 
its marvellous and in some respects unsurpassable light. Now 
Mr. Zimmern, largely through what appears to us the most 
serious limitation of his conception, seems to lay more stress 
on the subsidiary explanation than on the principal cause 
for our admiration and study. He is so much pleased with 
the Greeks for what they did without, that he does not do 
them full justice for what they did. To take his own 
leading example, the funeral oration of Pericles. It is, 
indeed, one of the most marvellous things in the world, and 
the more we think over it the more marvellous it will appear, 
that within two or three centuries of barbarism, within a 
few decades of the beginnings of prose, a well-balanced, per- 
fectly-expressed piece of writing should have been composed 
—whether delivered or not makes no difference—in which 
some of the deepest problems of civilised life are dealt with, 
and no point is touched which is not illumined and adorned. 
Mr. Zimmern, of course, appreciates it, but he appreciates 
it rather as an expression of Greek City-State patriotism than 
as a subtle piece of thinking by one of the keenest intellects 
of the quickest-witted people who ever lived. In one of his 
earliest chapters he tells us that ‘‘ the greatest legacy which 
the Greeks have left to the after-world is their City-State 
patriotism.” 

Now this we hold to be a mistake in valuation, and 
the most serious of the limitations to which allusion has 
been made. The City State was doubtless a most important 
contribution to human progress, and the Greeks were mainly 
responsible for it. But its importance cannot be weighed 
against the intellectual development, of which science and 
philosophy are the primary result and best measure, and 
which is the exclusive and most distinguishing achievement 
of the Greeks. It was intertwined, Mr. Zimmern would tell us, 
like literature and art, with City State activity, but surely 
not to be subordinated to it or derived entirely from it, still 
less to be left out of account altogether. And on the side of 
patriotic activity, of legal and political order, we should 
have, did space permit, to make more serious deductions than 
Mr. Zimmern from the credit of the Greeks. It is, in fact, 
essential to put their more purely intellectual evolution in 
the foreground of even the slightest sketch that may be drawn 
of the Greek world, for without it we lose the real connec- 
tions of the other parts of our picture; and, in the end, when 
Mr. Zimmern blocks out his brilliant colors with the tragic 
darkness of the Peloponnesian war, we feel that, by some 
disastrous miracle, nothing remains and there is no relief. 
But with the intellect in its right place, we turn for the 
natural connections of Pericles and Thucydides to Anaxa- 
goras and the philosophers, and coming later, we find a good 
word to say—even for Aristotle. 





M. ROLLAND ON TOLSTOY. 


** Vie de Tolstoi.” Par Romain Rottanp. (Hachette. 3fr. 50.) 
“The Life of Tolstoy.” By Romain Roitanp. Translated by 
BERNARD Miatt. (Unwin. 5s, net.) 


M. Rotianp has, we think, written the best short study of 
Tolstoy. Like all good French work, it is ‘‘ well docu- 
mented,’”’ and it has the sympathetic feeling which in a 
modern French critic goes out more naturally to Turgenev. 
M. Rolland does not write from a preconceived thesis about 
Tolstoy, as for example, M. Faguet has recently written on 
Rousseau. He is an affectionate exponent, not profound, 
and, on the other hand, not a mere appraiser, extracting 
from a rich and varied soil all that refuses to yield itself 
to the literary test. Those who have no sympathy with 
Tolstoy’s religious ideas cannot read the most “‘ literary ”’ 
of his books—not even ‘‘ Anna Karenina ’’—with under- 
standing, and miss both the teaching of his life and the 
beauty of his didactic tales and essays. M. Rolland knows 
no such limitations. Tolstoy was, if you please, one of the 
great realists. But not only did he never cease to be a 
religious teacher—he was rarely anything else, and 
if, as M. Rolland says, his power as an artist and 





his faith as a man are separable, the two elements con- 
tinually attracted and supported each other. Both appear 
visibly in the early ‘‘ Sevastopol’’; they give unity and 
spiritual beauty to ‘‘ Peace and War’”’; they alternately 
dominate ‘‘ Resurrection,’’ and are not fully reconciled in it ; 
they act together as a solvent of the utmost power in ‘‘ The 
Kreutzer Sonata”’ and “ The Power of Darkness.” Tolstoy 
wrote, more or less consciously, to destroy one kind of 
intellectual and moral world and to create another. Very 
rarely he let his purpose run away from his art; most 
frequently he drove the two celestial steeds in perfect accord, 

In this respect, M. Rolland bids us observe that 
Tolstoy offered an entirely different type of realism from 
that of Flaubert. Flaubert not only did not love his 
characters; it was a distinct literary aim with him not 
to love them. Tolstoy, though unlike Dickens he was no 
sentimentalist, like him was drawn naturally to affection for 
his literary types, because he treated them as part of the 
great “chain of brotherhood” in which he desired to see 
the race of man united, and which was for him the symbol 
of the love of God. Not that he at all lacks the hardness 
of the literary artist, who paints common flesh and blood. 
He has a great deal of it; and if those who, like his wife, 
wished him to paint nothing else had had their way with 
him, he would have written crueller books than “ Madame 
Bovary.” But M. Rolland well says that the special value 
of Tolstoy’s masterpieces is their penetration of the spirit 
of truth with that of affection (“cette pénétration de la 
vérité par l’amour’’); and if we lose that, we may cut 
out, not merely the whole body of his didactic work, much 
of it inimitable in power, but three-fifths of the greater 
novels, and nineteen-twentieths of the sketches and contes. 

M. Rolland’s second literary comparison is between 
Tolstoy and Rousseau. Perhaps when the years have done 
their work, the author of “Julie’’ will stand on a more 
enduring pedestal than the author of “ Peace and War” ; con- 
centration of effect goes further with mankind than breadth 
and a massive harmony of design. But Rousseau could not 
touch the more austere and the more sacred emotions of the 
heart with Tolstoy’s complete sincerity and devotion. Take 
the noble pride and manly tenderness of this vindication of 
the pain and self-repression of the artist’s life :— 

“Those men who are summoned to serve others by the 
work of the spirit, always suffer in fulfilling their task, for 
the spiritual world lives only in suffering and agony. Sacrifice 
and suffering are the lot of the thinker and the artist, for his 
end is the well-being of man. Mankind is miserable, in 
pain and the shadow of death, and that is not a 
time for trifling and pleasure-seeking. The thinker or 
the artist does not, as we are wont to fancy, go 
roaming over the slopes of Olympus; he is always troubled, 
always the prey of emotion. It is his business to determine and 
declare what is for the good of mankind; he has done 
neither the one nor the other; and to-morrow it may be too 
late, and he will be dead. He is not the product of institutes 
where they turn out artists and scholars (they only turn out 
destroyers of science and art); diplomas and endowments are 
not for him; he would be only too happy not to think and 
not to say what is in his soul to think and say; but he cannot 
help doing it, for he is drawn by two unseen forces—his soul’s 
necessity, and his love of man. There is no such person as the 
unctuous, pleasure-loving, self-satisfied artist.” 

Contrast this passage, again, with the humility with 
which Tolstoy records the peace he was always finding and 
always losing as each peak he attained revealed inaccessible 
heights beyond :— 

“ Like the thief (on the cross), I knew that my past and 
present life was vile; I saw that the majority of men about 
me lived unworthy lives. I knew, like the thief, that I was 
wretched and suffering, that all those about me suffered and 
were wretched; and I saw before me nothing but death to 
save me from this condition. As the thief was nailed to his 
cross, so I was nailed to a life of suffering and evil by an 
incomprehensible power. And as the thief saw before him, 
after the sufferings of a foolish life, the horrible shadows of 
death, so I beheld the same vista opening before me. In all 
this I felt that I was like the thief. There was, however, & 
difference in our conditions; he was about to die, and I—I 
lived on. The dying thief thought, perhaps, to find his 
salvation beyond the grave, while I had before me life and its 
mystery this side the grave. I understood nothing of this 
life; it seemed to me a frightful thing, and then—I under- 
stood the words of Jesus, and life and death ceased to be 
evil; instead of despair, I tasted joy and happiness that death 
could not take away.”—Introduction to “‘ My Religion.” 
Rousseau had no such experiences as these. In the 

sad pages of the “Dialogues,” he proclaimed his soul’s 
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fortitude against the unjust judgments of men, and appealed 
to the justice of God. He was cruelly wronged ; but he was 
morbid, and an egotist, and he spoke, as M. Rolland truthfully 
judges, with the pride of a much-injured man, not with the 
sublimity of spirit which turned Tolstoy, the indomitable 
foe of governments and churches, into the best citizen of his 
world, the only saint of modern Christendom. Tolstoy could 
not, as M. Rolland says, have written “The Confessions ”’ ; 
indeed, he tried to write them, and turned in shame from 
the picture of himself he felt impelled to draw, lest it 
should cause the weaker brethren to offend. But it is not 
excessive for M. Rolland to regard Rousseau as both the 
forerunner and the master of Tolstoy, and to join the two 
thinkers in essentially the same work of social destruction 
and renovation. Both shook the world of their day; both 
tried vainly to lead it back to simplicity and honesty of 
life; and both brought it not peace, but a sword. 





WAGNER INTIME. 


“Pamily Letters ot Richard Wagner.” 
WILLIAM ASHTON ELuis. (Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 


Mr. Asuton Exuis and his new publishers are to be con- 
gratulated on doing at least one sensible thing; they have 
produced a volume of Wagner's letters at a price at which 
the ordinary man is likely to buy it; and as the letters 
are mostly of real interest it is to be hoped that the public 
demand for them will encourage re-issues of other collec- 
tions and of the autobiography at sensible prices. But the 
present method of bringing out Wagner’s letters in sections 
—letters to his family, letters to Liszt, letters to Uhlig, 
and so on—is altogether wrong. The ideal thing would be 
for some publisher to acquire the rights of them all, and 
give us a strictly chronological edition of them. If Wagner 
wrote to Roeckel and to Liszt, for example, on 
the same day and on the same subject, the two 
letters should be printed consecutively. The absur- 
dity of the present system is shown by the fact that 
in the volume now reviewed the letters cease completely 
between September 2nd, 1854, and January 28th, 1857, and 
between the latter date and August 20th, 1858—that is, there 
is virtually a blank for nearly four years. The reader who 
possesses this collection only will get the queer impression 
at this point that Wagner has run into a tunnel and is an 
unconscionable time in coming out. 

These domestic letters may do something to tone down 
the bad impression of Wagner as a man that the autobio- 
graphy left on everybody. In the “ Family Letters”’ we 
mostly see the better side of him. For one thing, a number 
of them date from before the day when he realised his own 
artistic importance and set himself to realise his schemes at 
all costs. With the lust of combat on him he was merciless— 
a despot who had no use except for helpers and flatterers 
and parasites. Free men he abhorred; as Nietzsche put 
it, “Wagner is not big enough to make those around him 
free and great.” But towards people who did not cross 
him, or who frankly admired him, he could be charming 
enough, as Judith Gautier’s book shows. The most likeable 
letters in the present volume are those to his old mother 
and to one or two of his female relations ; here is certainly 
a Wagner that any of us could take to at sight. But 
it remains true that even in these letters one has some- 
times a suspicion of the actor. He seems to have decided 
in his early twenties—as we gather from the autobiography 
—that he was a man whose life would some day have to be 
written for the benefit of all mankind; and with great 
foresight he noted down all the events of that life as they 
occurred, and kept the drafts of many of his letters. Is it 
not a fair presumption that in his ordinary correspondence 
he had an eye to its publication after his death? Why is 
he always giving himself the most glowing certificates of 
character with regard to his treatment of Minna? She is 
all irritability, all jealousy, though he has the decency to 
make excuses for her when he realises her woeful heart- 
trouble; he is all kindness, all indulgence, all magna- 
nimity. If the famous letter of August 20th, 1858 to his 
sister Clara, in which he gives an account, some 1,500 words 
long, of the quarrel between Minna and himself, 4 propos 
of Frau Wesendonck, was not written with a view to his 
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posthumous justification before the whole world, one can 
only say that if that were not his intention, he could hardly 
have penned anything more likely to suggest that it was. 
Hundreds of his letters give one the same impression of 
being intended for more eyes than those of the addressees. 
Was he not, indeed, as Nietzsche said, an actor? 

In the “Family Letters’ we get much the same 
Wagner as in the other collections and the “ Mein Leben.” 
He is perpetually borrowing money, and always protesting 
that this will positively be the last time, as his ship is 
certain to come home in another month or two, or a matter 
of six or twelve months or a couple of years at the most; 
but it is hard to believe that the man who, on his own 
showing, had scarcely the smallest scruple with regard to 
his tradesmen’s bills would ever lie awake o’ nights thinking 
of how he could discharge his obligations to his friends. 
But he was an artist in this as in every other matter. 
With unconscious humor he even drew fine distinctions 
between the people who lent him money. He had, of course, 
an inalienable right to dip his hand into everyone’s purse ; 
but it made a good deal of difference to his sensitive soul 
how they looked at him after the operation, and, above all, 
whether they expected repayment. When he is living on the 
charity of Frau Ritter (herself not a rich woman) he writes 
that “from such intimate .helpers I can accept anything 
without a wince, whereas I’m so squeamish towards others 
that I once returned even Hermann Brockhaus a sum of 
money sent me.’’ The “once”’ is delightful. He would 
have denied the imputation that he lived on his friends; he 
would rather have said that his soul was too great to regard 
money with the meticulous anxiety that meaner minds ex- 
pended upon it. “I become more and more incapable,” he 
proudly writes, “of making the smallest concessions to the 
wage-paying world of to day.”’ 

He had, in fact, as these letters once more show, but 
one object in life—the full realisation of himself. Nothing 
is more curious and impressive than the spiritual calm that 
descends upon him after he is driven into exile in 1849. Any 
other man would have been in despair at the complete loss 
of his means of livelihood. Wagner feels only the profound 
joy of the prisoner released. The problem of existence 
scarcely troubles him ; some raven or other, he knows, will 
feed him. 

“* No concern for livelihood,” he writes to Brockhaus, “‘ can 
disturb my inner harmony any more. I know that, with the 
best I can do—and must do, since I can—I can’t earn money, 
but only love, and that from those who understand me, since 
they want to. So I’m without a care for money, too, since I 
know that love is caring for me. So let good Ottilie and all 
the rest of you be reassured about me, and take it that a great 


stroke of luck—yes, the greatest possible to man—has come my 
way.” 


If ever there was a man who believed in his star, it 
was he; if ever faith in oneself really moved mountains, 
it was his. In 1853, with hardly a penny to call his own, 
an exile from Germany, and knowing that the new work 
he is writing is practically impossible under the operatic 
conditions of that day, he calmly declares his intention of 
building his own stage for the “Ring,” and training his 
own performers ; “ how many years it may take me is quite 
immaterial if I only attain it some day.” It took him a 
whole generation to attain it. Can anything in this world 
stand in the way of a man who fixes his gaze on one thing, 
and resolves never to rest till he has cut a path through 
to it? No doubt Wagner would have failed but for the 
financial help of others. -The wonderful thing is that he 
should have communicated to them so much of his own belief 
in himself that they thought no sacrifice too great for him. 
He was nourished, indeed, on sacrifices—Liszt’s and other 
people’s money, and Minna’s happiness. And he knew that 
without the self-immolation of these others, he would never 
win through; and the greatest virtue anyone can possess, 
in his eyes, is the willingness to live for him alone. Cosima 
he likes because she exhibits towards him “a devotion and 
self-sacrifice without example.” This trait, no doubt, ex- 
plains his general preference for women as friends and 
helpers ; while the men “grated” on him, as he said, from 
the women he got the maximum of self-sacrifice with the 
minimum of criticism. Women are often more tolerant than 
men to the personal eccentricities and shabbinesses and 
petulances of genius; they exercise towards them some- 
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thing of the forbearance that they are used to showing to 
naughty children. “I can’t bear the [present breed of] 
males, and should like to have nothing to do with them,” 
he writes in 1852. “The only people I look to for any- 
thing still are the women.” Did ever dramatist so realise 
in private life his own stage creations? Wagner was always 
the super-Lohengrin and super-Dutchman to the devoted 
Elsas and Sentas whom he graciously permitted to live 
and die for him. 





BARGAINS! 


“The Bargain Book.” By Cuaries EpwarkD JERNINGHAM 
(Marmaduke) and Lewis Betrany. (Chatto and Windus. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Cuartes JernincHam, the witty “Marmaduke” of 
“Truth,” has collaborated with Mr. Lewis Bettany in the 
making of a perfect treasure of a book about all kinds of 
bargains. By bargain hunters it will be read sometimes 
with a chuckle and sometimes with a groan. By the 
Philistine, who would liefer let a bargain catch cold than 
his dinner, it will, or should be, read for its copious provi- 
sion of delightful anecdote. 

Although the authors tell us that there are now better 
chances than ever of making a lucky shot in the market, 
it seems to be the sportsman from America who usually 
secures the richest trophies. That thrice-romantic lady, 
Luisa of Tuscany, makes mention of an American reporter 
who, having surprised her in some Continental hostelry, 
offered to cover the stair-carpet with money in payment for 
a five minutes’ interview. He failed, like the unlicked 
artist that he was. Not so that American agent, who got 
into the presence of a duke—“one generally regarded as 
almost unapproachable’’—and made an offer, large, but 
discreet, of £50,000 for the contents of the room in which 
his Grace chanced to be reposing. 

‘‘For three hours after the proposal the pair wandered 
over the castle, and at the close of the visit the Duke had 
received a cheque for £75,000, and the dealer was in possession 
of property which he afterwards sold for £600,000 in the United 
States.” 

It is the opinion of Marmaduke and Mr. Bettany 
that in fifty years or so, with the exceptions of the speci- 
mens in museums or the houses of the very rich, the vast 
mass of old-world work will be in the United States. Some 
of us flatter ourselves that it will come back again. Why 
should it? The prosperity of America does not diminish, it 
increases. The millionaires of that country who make their 
permanent abodes outside it are few; and “the tendency of 
the wealthy American collectors is to present the treasures 
they gather to the nation.’”’ Again, the very best of what 
goes to America is generally priceless stuff that will in- 
crease in value. For, as the authors observe, the Americans 
are not only great in wealth, they are also becoming great 
in connoisseurship. 

“* Until now, the chief experts on pictures, furniture, prints, 
tapestry, china, and armour have been Europeans. The 
further prediction may be hazarded that twenty years hence 
the main authorities on almost all subjects of the kind will 
be Americans. Recently a helmet, which was regarded as 
priceless by the authorities on armour in Europe, was pro- 
nounced by an American to be a mere reproduction. The 
opinion was generally ridiculed throughout the world of art 


in Europe, but in the end, it had to be acknowledged that the 
helmet was spurious.” 


Not all Americans, of course, are wise in their pursuit 
of treasure. That was an unwise virgin, of great posses- 
sions, who found herself on one occasion in Milan. In one 
of the public squares she admired a statue—“ a statue of 
world-wide renown.’”’ “It is for sale, madam,” said the 
guide gravely, and doubtless at a venture. The lady in- 
quired the price. It was a bagatelle of £10,000, replied 
the guide, a son of genius, fit for the commerce of the 
Arabian Nights. We are assured by the authors that he 
received the sum. 


“With the money he fled to the frontier, where he was 
arrested by the police. Five thousand pounds the thief 
handed over to his captors as the price of his release, and with 
the remaining five, was allowed to escape!” 


But for the circumstance that the authors rehearse 
this miracle with countenances as bland as the guide’s, we 





must have exclaimed with the Mark Twain of the “ Inno- 
cents”: ‘Splendid legend! Splendid lie! Drive on.” 

Indeed, Marmaduke and his collaborator do drive on 
from one rare history to another. Their whole book is a 
gallop of fascinating tales. If, as we are told, there is a 
skeleton in many cupboards, there is in many also a sleep. 
ing beauty, biding some glorious awakening in the auction 
room. What a gift that lady carried in her reticule who 
went one day to a gentleman of the British Museum and 
timidly asked the value! It was a noble crystal cup. The 
lady did not want to part with it, she said, but might it be 
worth as much as forty or fifty pounds? In the interests 
of the Museum, the expert promptly offered her five hundred, 

“This offer came as such a surprise to her that, instead of 
accepting it with joy, she became more cautious, and declined 
it. Ultimately, she took the cup to Christie’s, where it was sold 
to Ferdinand de’ Rothschild for 16,000 guineas, and 
at his death, by a strange irony, was bequeathed to the 
Museum.” 

A clergyman, on a visit to a friend’s house, saw a pic- 
ture which he recognised as a Hoppner. The owner, in- 
sisting that it was a mere copy, offered it for £10 to the 
clergyman, who cut him short with the remark :— 

“*T am an honest man, and I am not going to rob you, 
Take my advice; sell the picture at auction.’ The friend did 
as he was advised, and it was bought for £14,000.” 

But for every goose that proves a swan, there is doubt- 
less the swan that proves a goose. There was the man of 
business, who made a lovely collection of paintings— 
roods of them—to be sold at his death in his children’s in- 
terest. ‘£60,000 on those walls for you, my dears, when I 
am gone!’’ He went, and the canvases fetched about as 
many shillings. This poor gentleman, alas! had mani- 
festly spelled art with an A. 

But there are critics also who spell art with an h, as 
Whistler during many bleak years could have told us (and 
did tell us later with a screech, a war-dance, and a 
vengeance!) Here are some pathetic stories of his long 
Lenten season, in which we see him carrying fine etchings to 
mine uncle, and others to Boniface for a little cheap red 
wine to give his guests at luncheon. Are any of these 
etchings to be retrieved to-day from pawnbrokers and 
tavern-keepers in Chelsea? 

What seems past question is that we are being 
annually drained of things of worth and beauty—things 
that, once gone from us, will scarcely be replaced. “From 
America, Africa, and Australia, collectors flock inte Eng- 
land in daily increasing numbers, and now France is more 
eager than the rest to relieve us of our remaining store.” 
Irresistible, too, it is dinned into us, are the temptations 
to sell. We have here the veridical brief history of an aged 
Peer, who, on his death-bed, admonished his heir :— 

*** My son, the commercial value of ancestry has greatly 
depreciated; your ancestors can do little for you now.’ He 
paused, then, whispering, ‘ Sell them!’ expired.” 

If, moreover, some descendants of Mr. Charles Surface 
are breathing their last on this wise, there are duchesses in 
league with dealers to lure the buyer to his fate. Her 
Grace (looking, of course, to an ultimate fat commission), 
does not boggle at receiving a costly cabinet from a show- 
room, and says to a guest at afternoon tea :—‘ Poor, blessed 
Algy ’’—her son in the Guards—“ is down on his luck worse 
than ever! I simply daren’t ask his father for anything at 
present. Now, just look at this cabinet. Louis Quatorze. 
Time of the French Revolution. Or is it Louis Seize? 
Anyhow, it’s been in the family hundreds of years. Now, you 
know a lot of American millionaires; couldn’t you just 
whisper to one of ’em that. there’s such a thing as this to 
be had at a price?” 

The authors shall not bear all the reproach of the fore- 
going, though it is but freely adapted from them. We are 
glad that they take severe note of the ‘ knock-out” at 
auctions. This method is the very limit in frauds at picture 
sales, and, as every detail of it is known, our complacent 
sanction of it brings us under a rather odious imputation. 

“* At a sale in London, which lasted some weeks, the vendor 
is said to have lost close on £80,000, by this means; that is, 
£80,000 which should have gone to him were divided on the 
occasion among members of the trade. > 

“Some months ago there was a sale at a well-known 
country-house in —shire. The owner was too much distressed 
to attend the auction, so he passed the day in the coffee-room 
of a neighboring inn. Late in the afternoon, several dealers 
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who had been at the sale, entered the room, and either not 
observing him, or being ignorant of his identity, began to re- 
sell among themselves the goods which their representatives 
had bought on the ‘ knock-out’ principle at the Hall. Thus, 
to his dismay, their former owner heard the various articles 
which had belonged to him, re-sold at prices enormously higher 
than those given for them at the public sale.” 
Echoes of this iniquity reach us occasionally from 
Parliament, but, the situation being what it is known to 
be, we must take it that no one has seriously concerned him- 
self to rouse either House upon the subject. It could be 
settled with very little ado. 
On all that appertains to bargains, readers of Messrs. 
Jerningham and Bettany will find that they have come to 
the right shop. 





MAX BEERBOHM’S LATEST. 
“Zuleika Dobson; or, An Oxford Love Story.” By Max 


BrErsoum. (Heinemann. 6s.) 


“Then,” whispered the Duke, “‘ when I shall have died, 
deeming life a vain thing without you, will the gods give you 
tears for me? Miss Dobson, will your soul awaken?” .. . 

“‘ Why, of course, of course/’’ babbled Zuleika, with claspe 
hands and dazzling eyes. ‘‘ But,’”’—she curbed herself—‘“ it is 
—it would—oh, you mustn’t think of it! I couldn’t allow it! 
I—I should never forgive myself!” 

“In fact, you would mourn me always? ” 

“Why, yes! Ye—es—always.”’ What else could she say? 

“Then,” his answer was, “‘my joy in dying for you is 
made perfect.” 

Her muscles relaxed. Her breath escaped between her 
teeth. “ You are utterly resolved?” she asked—“ Are you?” 

“* Utterly.” 

“ Nothing I could say might change your purpose? ”’ 

“* Nothing.” 

“* No entreaty, howsoever piteous, could move you?” 

** None.” 

Forthwith she urged, entreated, cajoled, commanded, with 
infinite prettiness of ingenuity and of eloquence. Never was 
such a cascade of dissuasion as hers. She only didn’t say she 
could love him. She never hinted that. Indeed, throughout 
her pleading rang this recurrent motif: that he must live to 
take to himself as mate, some good, serious, clever woman, who 
would be a not unworthy mother of his children.” 

Our quotation shows Max, if not at his best, in one of 
his most characteristic moments. ‘‘ Zuleika Dobson,’’ as 
satire, is suaver than the creations of his pencil, and his 
‘* take off ’’ of the Oxford manner and the conceits of youth 
is good-natured in its mannered preciosity. Yet the critic, 
in applauding this delicious burlesque, feels inclined to 
grumble at the overloading of the narrative. The first half 
of the book is certainly the best. The strokes of wit are 
lighter, fresher, and the style happier in its easy malice. 
The opening description of Zuleika, as she is being dressed for 
dinner by her maid, Mélisande, in a “ best ’’ bedroom of the 
house of the Warden of Judas, her grandfather, is full of 
admirable touches. ‘‘ The doors of the huge wardrobe 
stood, like the doors of Janus’s Temple in time of war, 
majestically open. . . - On another small table stood 
Zuleika’s library. Both books were in covers of dull gold. 
On the back of one cover ‘‘ BRADSHAW,”’ in beryl, was 
encrusted ; on the back of the other, ‘‘ A BC GUIDE,”’ in 
amethysts, beryls, chrysoprases, and garnets.”  Zuleika, 
‘‘ the toast of two hemispheres,”’ has one gift pre-eminently ; 
she is irresistible to youth. ‘‘ She was a nymph to whom 
men’s admiration was the greater part of life. The more 
she won of it, the more she treasured it.’”’” Max dwells 
lovingly on his heroine’s stainless past, of her unworldliness 
in days of poverty, when ‘‘ her bedroom seemed not mean 
nor lonely to her, since the little square of glass, nailed 
above the washstand, was ever there to reflect her face.’’ 
He details, with a caressing touch, the circumstances of her 
triumphal progress in Paris and New York, where with her 
“* large violet eyes and vivid lips,’’ and her modest repertoire 
of conjuring tricks (for Zuleika’s profession is that of a 
conjurer at the Halls), ‘‘ she moved proudly to the in- 
cessant music of a pean, aye, of a pean that was always 
crescendo.”’ 

The study of feminine vanity owes its freshness to the 
caressing and indulgent air with which its creator bathes the 
unabashed heroine. Though she is ever seeking fresh worlds to 
conquer, it is with the secret hope of finding some man who 





will disdain her charms. And on the night of the Warden’s 
dinner party Zuleika is in the seventh heaven of delight, 
for there she meets the young Duke of Dorset, and falls 
madly in love for the first time of her life. 

At last, here was the youth who would not bow down 
to her; whom, looking up to him, she could adore. She ate 
and drank automatically, never taking her gaze from him. She 
felt not one touch of pique at his behavior. She was tremu- 
lous with a joy that was new to her, greater than any joy she 
had ever known. Her flower was as a@ soul in its opetide. 
She is in love! Rapt, she studied every lineament of the pale 
and perfect face—the brow from which bronze-colored hair 
rose in tiers of burnished ripples; the large steel-colored eyes, 
with their carven lids; the carven lids and their plastic lips. 
She noted how long and slim were his fingers, and how slender 
his wriste. She noticed the glint cast by the candles upon his 
shirt-front. The two large white pearls there seemed to her 
symbols of his nature. They were like two moons: cold, re- 
mote, radiant. . .. Was the young Duke bewitched? 
Instantly, utterly. But none could have guessed as much from 
his cold stare, his easy and impassive brow. 

Fooling, to be good, must be @ propos and spontaneous, 
and Max is perhaps most felicitous in the scene, the next 
morning, when Zuleika calls on the Duke in his rooms at 
Judas, and he breaks to her that he is madly in love with 
her. She is aghast, and then furious; for she is bitterly 
disillusioned. ‘‘ You were my idol—the one thing in the 
wide world to me. You did not make a fool of yourself. I 
admired you. I respected you. I was all afire with adora- 
tion of you. And now, now all is over. The idol has come 
sliding down its pedesta] to fawn and grovel with all the 
other infatuates in the dust about my feet.’’ The satire is 
cunningly arranged at this stage, to strike a double-edged 
blow, for Zuleika’s icy contempt leads on the Duke to a 
rehearsal of the advantages which will spring from an 
alliance with his ancestral house, and so to a clever 
‘* rotting ”’ of the glories of the Peerage. Thackeray did 
much the same thing in his ‘‘ Codlingsby,’’ his burlesque 
of Disraeli’s aristocratic hero. And the youthful Duke of 
Dorset, John Albert Edward Claude Orde Angus Tanker 
ton Tanville-Tankerton, Marquis of Dorset, Earl of Grove, 
Earl of Chastermaine, Viscount Brewsby, Baron Grove, 
Baron Petstrap, Baron Wolock, &c., who owns about 340,000 
acres, a town-residence in St. James’s Square, a castle at 
Strathsporran, a house in the Champs Elysées, a villa at 
Baie, another castle at Enniskerry, on the coast of Clare, 
and is, among other things, a Prince of the most Holy Roman 
Empire, and a Knight of the most Noble Order of the 
Garter, in the blindness of his love, offers to take his name 
off the books of his College, and consummate the 
mésalliance. To this Zuleika replies meditatively, “I 
think you are the most awful snob I ever met.’’ Nothing 
remains for the Duke, after the rejection of his suit, but 
death. To state this fact so indifferently at this stage of our 
hasty précis seems a little lame, but the author very cleverly 
jumps the ditch that separates satire from burlesque, and 
skilfully reinforces his parody of Oxford nonchalance by a 
parody of the romantic tradition. ‘‘ When a new Duchess 
is brought to Tankerton,’’ the Duke tells Zuleika, “ the 
oldest elm in the park must be felled. As she is driven 
through the village, the children of the tenantry must strew 
the road with daisies. The bridal chamber must be lighted 
with as many candles as years have elapsed since the 
creation of the Dukedom. If you came into it, there would 
be exactly three hundred and eighty-eight candles. On the 
eve of the death of a Duke of Dorset two black owls come 
and perch on the battlements. They remain there through 
the night hooting. At dawn they fly away, none knows 
whither.’’ This is one of the happiest strokes of the novel, 
for these historic birds are brought in, with great effect, two 
chapters later, when the Duke has fallen out of love with 
Zuleika, and sees her merely as ‘‘ the Dobson woman, the 
agent of the gods, their catspaw.’’ We cannot forbear 
quoting the description of this most tragic moment :— 

He went forth. 

On the well-whitened doorstep he was confronted by a small 
boy in uniform, bearing a telegram. 

‘Duke of Dorset? ” asked the small boy. 

Opening the envelope, the Duke saw that the message, with 
which was a prepaid form for reply, had been handed in at the 
Tankerton Post Office. It ran thus:— 


“ Deeply regret inform your Grace last night two black 
owls came and perched on battlements, remaining there through 
night hooting, at dawn flew away none knows whither. Await- 
ing instructions. 

Jellings.” 
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9 The Duke’s face, though it grew white, moved not one 
muscle. 
The Duke looked from the telegram to the boy. 
. “ Have you e@ pencil?” he asked. 
“Yes, my Lord,” said the boy, producing a stump of 
éncil. 

< " Plolding the prepaid form against the door, the Duke 

wrote :— 

’ - Jellings. Tankerton Hall. 
‘Prepare vault for funeral Monday. 
Dorset.”’ 

Hence the inquisitive reader who has mastered our 
first extract is now in a position to exercise his perspicacity 
as to the conclusion of Max’s Moral Tale. 

The satire, as we have said, holds one in delight till the 
half of it is told, and then palls a little, and insensibly 
declines in sureness of touch. Quite perfect in its malicious 
finish is Chapter VIII., where we assist, with the Duke, at 
a dinner of the Junta Club, and meet the American Rhodes 
Scholar, Mr. Abimelech V. Oover, Mr. MacQuern, Mr. 


Trent-Garby, Sir John Marraby, and Lord Sayes, who, along | 


with all the youth of Oxford, are madly in love with 
Zuleika, and, fired by the Duke’s determination, are also 
resolved to die for her sake. Mr. Oover, with his superior 
moral tone and sense of chivalry, is particularly delicious. 


His after-dinner speech, in reply to the Club toast, leaves us | 
desolated that his lineaments have not been immortalised | 


by the artist’s pencil. Exquisite also is the description of 


the concert, when Zuleika performs her modest conjuring | 
tricks; and the author retains his spell over us till the | 
hour when the heroine, furious with the Duke’s ungentle- | 
manly presumption, empties her water-jug on his upturned | 


face, as he stands pleading beneath her window. This is 
a false note, and prepares the way for other lapses in 
artistic discretion. Once the satiric illusion is broken by 
the note of farce, we discover that the wit has his limita- 
tions, and is tethered by a cord to his post. There is cheap- 
ness in the passages that introduce us to Mrs. Bolune, the 
Duke’s landlady, and her daughter, Katie, who ‘‘ does ’’ the 
hero’s rooms. 


jester. But such passages, with their breath of vulgarity, 
only prove how exceedingly delicate is the weaving of the 
whole web of the witty extravaganza. And Max, perhaps 
conscious of too many longeurs and repetitions in his tale, 
pulls himself together for a masterly effect at the close. 
Nothing in the book beats the Warden’s reception of the 
news of the tragic death of all young Oxford. His is the 
consummate flower of the Oxford manner. Equally clever 
are the last pages in which Zuleika, looking at Bradshaw, 
inquires of her maid, Mélisande, whether it is “ possible to 
go direct from here to Cambridge.’’ Zuleika, even in her 
lapses, has the air of being a fascinating study from life. 
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THESE are the opening volumes in a collection intended to 
deal with the leading English families, and they give promise 
of an interesting series. To write the history of one of our 
great families is not an easy undertaking. The author must 
avoid making his book a mere collection of biographies, 


he has to hold the balance between a general history of Eng- | 
land and that of the family with which he is concerned, and | 


he must take pains not to allow its more famous members 
to elbow out those of less distinction wha, nevertheless, often 
have had much to do in ‘determining its destinies. In both 
books these canons are observed. Mr. Bickley finds three 
qualities which ‘‘ run like an unbroken thread ” through 
the lives of the Cavendishes—a love of liberty, a dislike of 
extremities, and a high political morality. The first of 
these qualities made them Whigs at the Revolution, 
even if it failed to prevent their opposition to Catholic 
Emancipation and to Parliamentary reform. Although the 
Cavendishes owned landed property in the fourteenth 
century, the real founder of the family was William Caven- 
dish, the husband of Bess of Hardwick, who secured the 
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It is easy, of course, to draw the moral, and | 
point out how bad taste ever waits to pounce upon the | 
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favor of Henry VIII., Edward VI., and Mary. In the Civil 

War they took the side of the King (allowing their love of: 

liberty to be conquered by their dislike of extremities), 

and it was the first earl who gained a dukedom by the 
support he gave to Dutch William. The Whig tradition 
thus established survived down to our own days, in the 
person of the late Duke of Devonshire. The first of the 

Seymours to catch the historian’s eye was Henry VIII.’s 

wife, then came Thomas Seymour, Lord Admiral, Edward 

Seymour, Lord Protector, another Edward Seymour, who 

married Lady Katherine Grey, and William Seymour, the 

husband of Lady Arabella Stuart. Not the least interesting 
member of the family was the third Marquis of Hertford, 
who made “the Wallace Collection” of pictures, and who 
sat to Thackeray for the Marquis of Steyne, and was also 
the Lord Monmouth of “Coningsby.” Miss Locke makes 
no attempt to contradict the charges made against the 
| Marquis, but pleads that his last years were over-shadowed 
by madness, and that “the direction his madness took was 
not unnatural for one whose mother had been a king’s 
mistress, and who had himself spent his early days as a favor- 
ite under the Regency.”” Both Mr. Bickley and Miss Locke 
show a knowledge of history, and present the results of 
their researches in a readable and lively style. 

~ * * 

‘The Surgeon's Log: Being Impressions of the Far East.” 
By J. Jounston ABRAHAM. (Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Mr. ABranamM has evidently derived a great deal of 

enjoyment from his trip to the Far East, and he has told 

the story of his adventures in a way that will give great 
pleasure to his readers. A medical man, engaged in patho- 
logical research, and, as internal evidence shows, hailing 
from T. C. D., he was compelled by illness to take a long 
holiday. He accepted the post of ship’s doctor on @ tramp 
steamer, and made the voyage from Liverpool to Penang, 
thence to Japan, Java, Celebes, and, presumably, though 
nothing is said of the return voyage, back to Liverpool. He 
wins the reader at the start by the way in which he gives 
interest to even the most trivial incidents, and, long before 
the end, leaves him in no doubt that in the present volume 
we have a book of travel, written by a man who has a fresh 
outlook upon things, and a gift for setting down what he has 
seen. The daily life of the steamer, the scenery of the 
coast, and the happenings at the ports where the vessel 
touched, are all described in a simple, unpretentious style. 
| Observation, humor, and tolerance of strange customs and 
habits of thought are, if not indispensable, at any rate of 
high value in the writer of a book of travel, and Mr. Abraham 
possesses them all. We cannot, in a short notice, follow 
him through the many scenes he describes ; but we warmly 
recommend his volume to those who, feeling the attraction of 
the East, are compelled to see it through the eyes 
of their more-favored fellows. From beginning to end there 
is hardly a dull page, and we take our leave of Mr. Abraham 
in the hope that he may shake off the claims of science, at 
least so far as to give us a book about his voyage home. 

> x * 


‘The Romance of the Rhine.” By CHartes Marriott. 
(Methuen. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Tue Rhine, says Mr. Marriott, “ flows through history 
and washes the shores of dreams.’’ As a source of inspira- 
| tion, it is second only to the sea, and there is more of the 
| Rhine to be got from its poets and historians than in many 
| journeys along its waters. This is the proper spirit in which 
| 





to undertake a book on such a topic, and as the reader closes 
the volume, he will feel pleased both with his guide and 
the trip he has made. Mr. Marriott’s plan has been “to 
follow the river through space, while allowing memory and 
| imagination to play about the Rhineland of time; taking 
the man, the event, the book, the song, or the picture con- 
nected with that particular stage of the journey.” Begin- 
ning with Rotterdam, “the prelude to. ‘ The Romance of the 
Rhine,’”’ we are taken to Diisseldorf, with its memories 
of Heine and Goethe, go on to Kiln, where we admire the 
cathedral, think of Rubens, William Caxton, Meredith’s 
“Farina,” and Albertus Magnus, and thence passing Bonn, 
proceed to Kénigswater, where the Seven Mountains, in- 
| eluding the Drachenfels, await our inspection. In this 





| pleasant fashion we make our journey, enjoying the scenery, 
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KNOWING THE WORST 


The Inmates and Pensioners of the 


British Home and Hospital for Inourables 


know the worst. Medical skill has pronounced them 
“incurable."’ 
In their weakness they are 


HELPLESS, 


as regards recovery they are 


HOPELESS, 


but, thanks to this beneficent institution, they are not 


HOMELESS. 


Does this work of mercy among incurable sufferers 
of the MIDDLE CLASSES appeal to your sympathy? 


If so, we beg your help to raise 


£30,000 as a JUBILEE FUND 


so that the work may be extended. 
EDGAR PENMAN, Secretary. 
Office: 72, GHEAPSIDE, LONDON, £.C. 


















LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL 
and RESCUE HOME, 


283, HARROW ROAD, PADDINGTON, LONDON, W. 
Patron - - HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 








Chairman and Treasurer: 

THE LORD KINNAIRD, 1, Pall Mall East, 8.W. 
Treasurer: J. F. W. Deacon, Esq., Birchin Lane, E.C. 
Bankers: Barctay & Co., 1, Pall Mall East, 8.W. 

One of the most unique and deserving charities in London, 
though but little known. Many a young girl has been 
redeemed from utter degradation, and thousands of patients 
have been treated. e appeal for the children who are 
suffering through no fault of their own. We are greatly 
in debt, and cannot carry on our work without immediate 
and substantial support. “Sympathy is the grandest word 
in the world.”—Smiles. 


HELP IS BETTER THAN SYMPATHY, 


We need £205 per week to carry on our work here, 


Particulars and Full Report may be obtained from the 
Secretary, R. EDWIN DISON, at the above address. 











EAST WOODHAY. 





THE LATE SERGEANT FREDERICK ANSELL. 
A CRIMEAN AND INDIAN MUTINY VETERAN. 


Frederick Ansell was born at Ball Hill, East Woodhay, in 1826. 
He joined the 2nd Battalion Rifle Brigade in 1843, and served his 
country faithfully and well for 21 years. He served both in the 
Crimea and Indian Mutiny, and was in possession of the Crimean 
medal and clasps for Alma, Inkerman, and Sebastopol; the Turkish 
medal, and the Indian Mutiny medal, with clasp for the relief of 
Lucknow. He always bore a most exemplary character, and was 
sane to posts of trust and responsibility, the dutiful fulfilment 
of which gained him his promotion as Sergeant. Since his retirement 
from the Army in 1864, he has lived quietly in his native place, and 
for a short time was landlord of the Wheat Sheaf Inn, Broad Layings, 
Woolton Hill. 

He posed away most peacefully in his sleep at his house at 
Ball Hill on Wednesday, 1lth October, at the ripe age of 88, and was 
laid to rest in East Woodhay Churchyard on Saturday, 14th October. 
The funeral, according to his express wish, was as simple as possible, 
and was conducted by the Rector. His nieces, other relatives and 
friends followed him. 

It is the desire of the Rector, the Rev. H. Chilton Tompkins, that 
some memorial should be erected in East Woodhay Church or Church- 
yard, of this faithful old soldier, who served his country so well 
during those vig fi times in the middle of the last century, and 
he wi ratefully acknowledge any donations which may be sent to 
him for this purpose. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PARENTS and GUARDIANS. 

EYNOCH, LIMITED. 
have VACANCIES in their Commercia] Departments for a few youn 
Gentlemen of good education and manners. No premium requir 
Term of indentures four years.—Apply,. by letter only to the Secretary, 
Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Nr. Birmingham. 








RESIDENTIAL CLUB FOR YOUNG MEN. The great demand for accom- 

modation has necessitated adding 80 Bedroomsand aGymnasium. The best 
equipped Residential Club in London. Central for City and West-End, Tubes and 
Buses. Splendid Public Rooms, Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Social, recreative, and 
intellectual advan . Terms extremely moderate. Bedrooms, with baths, &c., 
trom 7/6 week, mapection invited. Illustrated Prospectus free from the 
Warden, Bloomsbury House Club, Cartwright Gardens, Tavistock Square, W.C. 





T°PEWRITING of all kinds undertaken by lady with wide 
business experience. French, German. and Spanish trans. Authors’ 
Manuscripts promptly transcribed. “Transcripts.” 


3, Gower 8t., W.C. 











Herons Court is a high-grade writing 

paper at a popular price. It is “laid” 

paper of exceptional quality and bulk, 

and affords a pleasant writing surface. 

It is made in cream and azure tints. 

e envelopes are shapely in design, 
well made and seal readily. 





Made in four sizes. 
Albert, Duchess and Octavo ... 1/- per 5 quires. 
Envelopes to match... «es 1f- per hu 
Large Octavo ... a «+ 1/6 per 5 quires. 
Envelopes te match ... «+ 1/6 per hundred. 
Handsomely Boxed. 





Fi | Siaciaus. 


W.H.Smith & Son, Wholesale Stationers, Kingsway, Lendos. , 
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“The Daily News 


1. Largest Circulation of any 
Liberal Daily. 


2. Only Liberal daily on sale 
throughout the United 
Kingdom on the day of 
issue. 

3. On Sale in the three Capitals 
in the United Kingdom 
before six oclock in the 


morning. 
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but always bearing in mind the associations of places with 
the great men of the past, and the historical incidents. they 
witnessed. The interest of a book of travel, especially when 
the district has been frequently described, depends even 
more upon the way it is written than on the objects to which 
our attention is directed. Mr. Marriott brings to his task 
a mind stored: by varied reading, a practised gift of literary 
expression, and unflagging spirits. With these qualities at 
his disposal, he has produced a thoroughly enjoyable 
account of his trip up and down the Rhine. 
* * * 

“Natural Philosophy.” By WiivneLm Ostwanp. 

Norgate. 4s. net.) 

Proressor OsTWALD is well known on the Continent as 
an original and stimulating thinker, and we are glad to 
welcome his little book on “Natural Philosophy” in its 
English dress. We have not seen the original, and are 
therefore unable to speak of the accuracy of the present 
translation. But it has a merit which many American 
translations of foreign books have not; it is rendered into 
clear, fluent, and readable English. At the present moment 
there is a growing interest in philosophy, arising largely 
out of the fact that, after the specialisation of the last half- 
century, there is a growing desire to know the general prin- 
ciples on which our increased knowledge is based. In the 
inorganic world, the laws of energy, and in the organic 
world, the laws of evolution have been vastly widened in 
their scope within the last half-century, and with their 
help we are able to unify our present knowledge, and to 
forecast the advances of the future. This volume is not 
meant to develop or uphold a system of philosophy; its 
purpose is to set forth a certain method—the scientific 
method—which takes its problems from experience, and 
endeavours to solve them by experience. After a brief in- 
troduction, Dr. Ostwald divides his subject into four parts. 
In the first part he deals with the theory of knowledge, 
then he proceeds to elucidate the scientific method of reason- 
ing. Part III. consists of an exposition of the principles 
of the physical sciences ; and Part IV. of a similar exposition 
of the basis of the biological sciences. For readers who 
have little time to devote to larger works this little volume 
will prove very helpful. It is a useful introduction to the 
modern conception of the world and life. 


(Williams & 


* * * 
“The Regent's Park and Primrose Hill.” By A. D 
Wesstger. (Greening. 5s. net.) 


Mr. Wesster’s book on the history and antiquities of 
old Marylebone and the Barrow Hill is the outcome of a 
paper read before several societies, and makes a useful 
addition to the number of books about London. Marylebone 
takes its name from the church of the ancient village of 
Tybourne, the village being named after the first stream that 
contributed to London’s water supply. The Marylebone 
Park was remodelled in 1812, and called the Regent’s Park, 
owing to the fact that it was intended to build a palace for 
the Prince Regent in the middle of the grounds. Mr. 
Webster has investigated the history of the district with 
thoroughness. He mentions the famous people who lived 
near the Park, treats of its animal, bird, and insect life, and 
tells us something of the growth of the Zoological and 
Botanical Societies. The book is illustrated from pictures 
and old prints, and these help us to realise the appearance 
which the Park and its surroundings assumed at different 
periods. 





The Geek in the City. 


Price Friday Price Friday 
morning morning, 

October 27. November 3. 
Consola 783 79s 
Midland Deferred 714 713 
Canadian Pacific 2384 245 
Russian Fours 951 959 
Union Pacific 1673 1713 
De Beers (Deferred) 18}: 18:5 


Arter the strong upward movement in securities last week 
a relapse followed on Monday and Tuesday, partly owing 
to the situation in China and Tripoli, but still more—in 
so far as our Stock Exchange is concerned—as a result of 








revived anxiety regarding the possibility of a railway strike, 
I believe that the fear of a railway strike is, in fact, without 
foundation, and the voluntary action of some important lines 
in raising wages on their own initiative should pave the 
way for much better relations between the men and the 
companies. The concessions made by the Great Western 
and London & North Western are very substantial; but if 
the present conditions of trade can be maintained, they 
need not endanger the prospects of shareholders ; and the 
yields of many of the leading stocks are still remarkably 
good. The traffic returns also continue to be excellent. But 
the speculative interest has been concentrated on London 
Omnibus Stock, which has been bounding about sensation- 
ally in consequence of reports that Underground interests 
are buying it, and are proposing to form a London Passenger 
Traffic Trust. It looks a dangerous move if its ultimate 
object is to raise fares. 


ITALIAN FINANCES. 


When the Italian Government presented its ultimatum 
to Turkey, Italian Three and a-Half per Cent. Rentes stood 
at about par, thanks largely to the artificial support 
afforded by the public savings banks, and by their methods 
of bolstering up stocks. The rise of Italian credit in ten 
years had been extraordinary, and as there was a large sur- 
plus in the Treasury, the Government declared at the outset 
of the war that it would not be necessary to raise loans. 
If, however, a report telegraphed from Rome be true, the 
first two months of the war will cost about 20 millions 
sterling; so the Government must already have begun to 
borrow, and a public loan cannot long be delayed. Apart 
from the excellent condition of public credit, capital is 
really scarce in Italy, and the protected industries have to 
pay, as a rule, from 5 to 6 per cent. for their debenture 
capital. It is now generally believed by those who are “in 
the know’”’ that the Bank of Rome (in which Peter’s Pence 
are deposited) was hoping to gain very largely by the seizure 
of Tripoli. The Bank, it seems, had already acquired land 
and concessions in Tripoli, and was actually operating mills 
and shipping. So far as Italy is concerned, the Bank is 
not important, and no one knows exactly how it has been able 
to pay a dividend of 7 per cent. on its capital of six millions 
sterling. 

Tue U. 8. Trust PRrosEcuTions. 

Wall Street and the American Share Markets in Europe 
are still much disturbed by the vigorous action of President 
Taft and Mr. Wickersham, his Attorney-General, in their 
wholesale prosecutions of the Trusts. Mr. Wickersham 
announced the other day to a newspaper man that he had 
his eye on no less than 100 corporations which appear to 
be violating the Sherman Act. The prosecution of the Steel 
Trust is the biggest thing of all, and there is a general 
fear that its disintegration will be a serious matter for 
the shareholders. The disintegration of the Tobacco Trust, 
which was condemned as illegal by the Courts at the end 
of May, is proving a most difficult affair. The Trust was 4 
combination of a number of other corporations, which were 
themselves combinations of separate companies. Hence, 
financial writers in the United States are asking whether 
the disintegration of the Trust itself will be sufficient. Will 
not the various corporate combines which the Trust now 
owns also be pronounced illegal and a restraint of trade 
in the eyes of the law? This question as to where the 
dismantling process will end does not affect the Tobacco 
Trust only ; for similar reasoning applies, or may apply, te 
the Steel Trust, and many other of the existing corporations. 
It is the same in Canada, and it must be remembered that, 
in many cases, these huge amalgamations are really capi- 
talisations of the Tariff, and that the American Tariff itself 
is now in jeopardy. 

LucELLUM. 
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SHAKESPEARE AND MEDICINE. 
THE CUSTOM IN HIS DAY AND OURS. 


Wau ‘‘ Macbeth ’’ pursues its triumphant course at His 
Majesty’s Theatre and ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet ’’ at the New 
Theatre, it is interesting to compare the Elizabethan 
practice of medicine with that of to-day. 

a the marked difference in the number 
of drugs used then and now, one may well ask whether, 
when Macbeth exclaims, ‘Throw physic to the dogs,”’ 
Shakespeare was inspired by the spirit of prophecy. 

Certainly, many of the leading physicians of the day 
are discarding drugs, and are relying on carefully selected 
diet, special foodstuffs, and hygienic means for restoring 
the health of their patients. 

This fact has been strikingly stated by that dis- 
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* ANTISEPTIC 
THROAT | 


Jor Throat é Voice. 


Eulogised in Testimonials from thousands, 
including the greatest Preachers, Public 
Speakers, Singers, Actors, etc. 


Sold in 1/- and 4/6 boxes by all chemists. 
All genuine Evans’ Pastilles 
are maked with a bar, 

Sole Manu /acturera— 

BVANS SONS, LESCHER & WHBB, Ltd. 

Liverpoel & Lundon, 
Pree sample on receipt of penny postage and name 
of this paper. 

















tinguished medical author, Dr. C. W. Saleeby, who has 
written: “I am no advocate of drugs in general and, in 


_ fact, I believe that four-fifths or more of the present 


armoury of drugs might be permanently forgotten to the 
general benefit.’’ 

Moreover, one of the most distinguished practitioners 
said, recently, to the writer:—‘‘ I have resolved never 
to swallow another dose of medicine in my life, and to 
avoid giving one to my patients as long as possible.”’ 


Way Mepicat Opinion Has CHANGED. 

The reason for this remarkable change of opinion is 
undoubtedly that doctors recognise more and more clearly 
that crude drugs produce less permanent results than 
those which are in what they call ‘‘ the organic form,”’ 
and are ‘‘ chemically combined ’’ with some food which 
intensifies their action, and enables them to be absorbed 
into the system. 

Such foods are required in those “ run-down ’’ con- 
ditions of the system, which are responsible for so many 
disagreeable symptoms like insomnia, restlessness, 
depression, lack of concentration, constant fatigue, loss 
of memory, etc. 

These conditions are invariably due to the inability 
of the body to obtain enough phosphorus from the 
ordinary food. In this connection Dr. Saleeby writes :-— 
“Tt is a curious fact that, though phosphorus by itself 
is of no food-value to the body, yet, when it is combined 
with other elements, it is a valuable food and is, indeed, 
absolutely necessary for life.’’ 

In discussing the question of foods best suited to 
supply this necessity, he writes:—‘‘Sanatogen is 
definitely entitled to rank as a true food: more than 
that . . . it is a special nervous food: it actually 
helps to re-create the nerve machine. It has been proved 
by a large number of scientific experiments that very 
nearly the whole of the phosphorus added to the diet in 
the form of Sanatogen is absorbed.”’ 


Practical RESULT OF THE CHANGE. 

The practical result of these statements is proved by 
the extensive way in which Sanatogen is prescribed by 
doctors all over the world and the variety of conditions 
for which they use it. 

As a distinguished physician has written in ‘‘ The 
General Practitioner ’’ :—‘‘ The variety of conditions of 
ill-health in which Sanatogen has proved so efficacious 
is, in itself, an indication of the value of this 


preparation.”’ 
Another physician writes in ‘‘ The Medical Press 
and Circular ’’:—‘‘ In Sanatogen we have a nutrient 


food of considerable value in all cases of acute or chronic 
phosphorus starvation.”’ 

All who have nervous dyspepsia and have not already 
tried Sanatogen (which is sold by all chemists at 1s. 9d. 
to 9s. 6d. per tin), are cordially invited to write to Messrs. 
A. Wulfing & Co., 12, Chenies-street, London, W.C., 
for a sample. 

If this paper is mentioned, and two penny stamps 
are enclosed for postage, etc., a sufficiently large sample 
will be sent to enable an opinion to be formed of its value, 
which has been attested by over fourteen thousand 
physicians, including ten physicians to crowned heads of 


Europe. 
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CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE DRINK THE 


RED 
WHITE 
. BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & atter Dinner. 


In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so 
much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 




















TANGYE’S 


Tyre “AA” OIL ENGINE 


For Farm or Estate Work, 
Country-House Lighting, &c, 


TANGYES LTD., BIRMINGHAM. 





























TOURS, 
x=S 1G6s. Gd. 


SKI-ING, SKATING, TOBOGGANNING, etc, 


Tours £6 16s. 6d. and upwards. 30 Hotels. 
3,000 Beds. 














ALPINE Sports, Ltp., 5, Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 


(i RY ISLANDS (Las Palmas). 
Union Castle Line Direct Service. 

SANTA CATALINA HOTEL (ENGUISH).— Beautiful gardens facing sea. 

Golf, tennis, croquet, &c. English Church, English physician, and trained nurse. — 

The Secretary, CANARY ISLANDS COMPANY (Ltd), 5, Lloyd = Avenue, E.C 


OLIDAYS.—Delightful, inexpensive Continental Tours, con- 
ducted by LADIES. Write, Secretary, Women’s International 
League, 199, Victoria Street, London, 8. W. 


THE INDEX TO 
VOLUME IX. OF THE NATION 


is now ready and may be obtained free 
on application to the Manager. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 
CORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 


LISKEARD COUNTY SCHOOL. 

Wanted in January next a SCIENCE MASTER. Aggticonte omy 
possess a Science Degree. Previous experience essential. Som 
subsidiary ordinary school subjects necessary, and shorthand . 
recommendation. Salary £120, rising by annual increments of £5 
to £160.—Apply on or before November Wth, 1911, to the Head 
Master, County School, Liskeard. 

October 3ist, 1911. 





CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. Forthcoming Examination. 


Junior Appointments in certain Departments (18-194) 
9th November. 


The date specified is the latest at which applications can be 
received. They must be made on forms to be obtained, with 
particulars, from the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, Burling- 
ton Gardens, Londos, Ww. 





EDUCATIONAL. 





ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.C. — An Entrance 
Scholarship Examination will be held on December Sth, 6th, and 7th. For 
particulars and scheme of Scholarships apply to the Secretary. 





> 


THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Education thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor 
games. Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of life. 
The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800ft.—For Pros- 
pectus address : Principal, BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, 
HASLEMERE, R.8.0. 











First-Class Modern Commercial 
or Classical Education 


coLLes® 
(Reeez) R, L. AGER, M.A., 
Oxford. Headmaste 
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EDUCATIONAL. q 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, READI NG’ 


Principal: W. M. CHILps, 
Halls of Residence for > 
St. Andrew’s Hall. St. George’s Hostel. 
EDUCATION COURSE, SECONDARY. DIVISION. 
(Recognised by the Board of Education and the Cambridge Syndicate), 
Lecturer in Education and Tutor: Miss GRACE OWEN, B.8c., Columbia, ~ 
A Course of one year’s duration, for women students, in = | 
paration for the Cambridge Teacher’s Certificate, will begin 
ar llth, 1912. The Course includes lectures on the Theory 
History of Education by Miss Grace O 
W. G. de Burgh, M.A., Mr. A. W. P. Wolters, M.A., and Miss Lucy 
Ashcroft, M.A.; also lectures on Plato’s Republic, by Professor de 
Burgh, and short courses on the teaching of special subjects: 
fnew | (the Principal), English (Professor Edith J. Morley), 
see (Professor H. N. Dickson, M.A., D.Sc.), Science (Professor 
eeble, M.A., Sc.D.), Mathematics Miss Ashcroft), and Draw 
W. Seaby). Practice in Teaching is provided in the chie 
Giris a > of the district. The College offers facilities for 
students wishing to specialise in Gardening, Fine Art, Crafts, or 


Music. 
THREE EXHIBITIONS 
Open to Graduates, and entitling to remission of the tuition fee 
of £20 for the year’s Course, are offered for competition; the last 
day for receiving entries is November 29th. 
Prospectuses and further information may be obtained from the 
Registrar, University College, Reading. 
FRARCIS a WRIGHT, 








wen, B.Sc., Professcr 


Registrar. 


CROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 
Aim of education to cultivate wide interests and intelligent habits of 
work. Special encouragement given to leisure pursuits and individual 
reading. Hockey, Tennis, Swimming, Riding 


Pupils prepared for University. 
Full domestic course for senior pupils and external students. 
Principals—Miss Theodora E. Clark and Miss K. M. Ellis. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Scholarship Examination, December 5th and 6th ; entries close 
November 28th. Particulars in Public Schools Year Book, or, 
more fully from the Bursar. 


Affiliated Preparatory School, “ Caldicott,” Hitchin, 


ST. 








GEORGE'S CLASSES, EDINBURGH. | 
(Founded 1876). 

TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. 
Help and Direction for Home Students in Literature (Special 
Subject for 1911-12, * Nature Study”). Essay Class (subject for 1911-12, 
“Three Modern Authors”), History, Geography, Philosephy, Languages 
Science, etc. 

The Classes under ithe direction of an peg Committee of Ladies are 








PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country School for Girls. 
House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea level. 
Principal, Miss H. T. NEILp, M.A. Sar dog Tripos (Camb,), 
assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg). 
—— on en 











‘*The Voice of the Physician.’’ 


Bournemouth, 9th March, 1911. 

‘‘T have used and recommended Plasmon from 

the first, and cannot speak too highly of it.” 
—— L.RB.C.P. 





ANALYSIS CANNOT LIE 
and Analysis proves that 


PLASMON 


COCOA 


“yields A DELICIOUS BEVERAGE 
of much greater nutritive value than ordinary 
cocoa.”—British Medical Journal. 


Tins, 9d., 1/4, 2/6. 
SUPPLIED TO THE ROYAL FAMILY. 








A Special ART METAL BOX, containing a packet of Plasmon, 
Plasmon Cocoa, Plasmon Biscuits, Plasmon Custard, Plasmon Tea, 
and Plasmon Chocolate, together with an illustrated Cookery Book, 
will be sent for 1s., post free, to all who write, mentioning this 
paper, to Plasmon, Ltd., 66a, Farringdon Street, London. 





by enced a Tutors of high University attainment, who 
work in direct c with their students. Preparation for 
examinations. Fees from aes. per term Write for Prosp 7; 
St. George's Classes, Edinburgh. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, London, N.W. 


The NEXT EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
and EXHIBITIONS will be held on December 7th and 
two following days, 


Applications should be made at once to the Bursar. 











~ LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL 


(near Reading). 


Three Entrance Scholarships open for Competition 
in February, 1912. 











Full particulars on application to the Headmaster. 


BOOTHAM SCHOOL 
(Under the Management of the Society of Fréends). 


Head Master: ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A., Certificate of Distinction in 
the Theory, History, and Practice of Education, Cantab. 








For full particulars, apply to the Heap Masrer, Bootham 
School, York. 





APPOINTMENT WANTED. 


LERGYMAN, boving left the Church, and without means, wishes immediate 
secretarial, literary, or deputation work. References from Bishop and 
others. Address :—Young, c/o R.P.A. Offices, 17. Johnson’s Court, Fleet St., B.C 








THE INDEX TO 
VOLUME IX. OF THE NATION 


is now ready and may be obtained free 
on application to the Manager. 
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HOTELS @ 
., HYDROS 

















OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


THACKERAY HOTEL 
Great Russell Street, London. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 








Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor. 


Leunges and Spacieus Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms. 


Perfeet Santiation. Fireproof Floors. Telephones. Night Porters. 
Bedroom Attendance and Table d'Hote 
Breakfast, Single, from 5/6 to 8/-. 
Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 Courses, 3/- 


FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


T — * 
Tepraphe Addreses{ Theakoray otal 5 Mhackersy, Landon. 












LONDON, 
WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. 
Dires., 50-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; 70 & 71, Euston Square, W.C. 


J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. 








ABERYSTWYTH. 
ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. Finest Winter Residence 
in the United Kingdom. Every kind of Bath. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDEO. 
Ipgat ResiDENcs. 
Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road. Miss Tye. 
Central. Board and Resideace, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 


NEWLYN’S S (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Clese Pier; ist-Class; moderate. 


SILVER HOW. Boarding Est. West Cliff ( Gans. From 30/- week. 


BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BUARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 


BRIGHTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 


THE HOTEL METROPOLE. _ 























ae H. J. Preston. 
E. Richard, Manager. 








BUXTON. 
HADDON HALL HYDRO LTD. *Phone 4. 


CONWAY. 
LARK HILL Boarding Establishment. Unique Situation. (Tel. 186.) 


DEAL. 
BKACH HOUSE HOTEL. 


_ J. Little. 


S. R. Jefferson. 





DROITWICH. 
WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
Write to M. F. Culley for inclusive terms. 


EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Scotland’s leading Hotel. 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
SAVOY HOTEL. Most central. Eng. meat Pop. prices. Tel. 412. P. Rogers 


GREAT Seca om 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL Proprietor, W. Pearl. 


LFRAGOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. Facing Sea. 

















LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 













PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles. 













SOUTHPORT. 


SOUNTEESS CLUE, Land Gt. Ent Lanebosne, afeces ens. Tel, 647. 


SWANSEA. 
HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. $21. Garage. Palm Court, Grill, 
and electric lift. For terms apply Manager. 


TENBY. 
BELGRAVE HOTEL, South Shore. Overlooking Golf Links. 
Mrs. K. W. Hicks. 











WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. 
‘WORCESTER. 
HARRISON'S | VICTORIA HOTEL, Bread St, lst-Ciass Temp. Tel. 212. 


Mrs. T. Newbitt. 











LLANELLY. 
CLEVELAND HOTEL. J. T. Weaver. 
LYNTON (Devon). 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. Grounds 9 acres. 





MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager, J. Wilson. 


KNOTSFORD. Supr. apte. elec. light. Prop., C. Bartter. Tel. 182. 
PORTLAND PRIVATE HOTEL. Illustrated Tariff. D. Woodman. 











MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 





SMEDLEY’S HYDRO Establishment. 








Estab. 1858. H. Challand. 


Che Economist. 


(ESTABLISHED 1843.) 


Weekly Commercial Times, Bankers’ Gazette, and 
Railway Monitor. 

A POLITICAL, LITERARY, FINANCIAL AND GENERAL NEWSPAPER. 

Paice 84. By Post, 8d. AnwuaL SupscriPTion For THe UniTep Kimepom, £2. 
CoLonizs axp ABROAD, £2 4s. 

The established authority on all Financial and Commercial 
subjects. In addition to a large high-class general circulation, 
the ECONOMIST iscabeoribed to by Banking Houses, Chambers 
of Commerce, Mercantile Firms, and Railway Insurance, and 
other Companies throughout the United Kingdom, the Colonies 
and Abroad ; and, as its columns from week to week show, it is 
the recognised organ for the announcements of some of the most 
important trades in the Kingdom. 

PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY IN TIME FOR THE MORNING MAIL. 


Offices: GRANVILLE HOUSE, ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
and of all Booksellers and Newsagents. 











THE 


Saturday Westminster. 


This week's issue will be a Special Literary Number and 
will contain, in addition to the regular features :— 
“SHOP.” A Short Story by Lady Sybil Grant. 
“NEWS v. NOURISHMENT.” By Algernon Blackwood. 
“AUTUMN DAYS.” By Horace Hutchinson. 

The result of the competition for the best rhymed List of 
Publishers’ Autumn Announcements will appear on the 
Problems Page. 

A FRAGMENT IN FRENCH. 
Correspondence on “The Artistic Sense in Animals,” 
“Cockney Rhymes,” “The Ideal School,” and “Idle 

City Organs.” 
THE WEEK IN PARLIAMENT. 
Cartoons by F.C.G. Events of the Week. 


TWENTY PAGES. —— ONE PENNY. 


Saturday W: Westminster. Nov. 4. 
Salisbury Sq., Fleet St., E.C. 





























NOTICE, 

Taz Nariom is published weekly. 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 

Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 

Home, 26s. pen Annum. Forzicn, 30s. ren ANNUM. 

Cheques should be made payable to Tux Nation 
Pususmme Oo., Lrp., and crossed “National Provincial 
Bank.” 


Central 4611. ’ 
Telegrams: “ Nationetta,” London. 
Single copies of Taz Nation may be obtained from, 
and subscriptions received by :— 
Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli; W. H. 
Smith & Son’s Bookshop, 248, Rue de Rivoli. 
Nice—Escoffier’s Library, 3, Place Massena. 
Stockholm—Norden and Jephson. 
Vienne—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 


a for 


:— Business: Gerrard 4035. Editorial : 
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PhilipLee Wamer’wt® Medici Society Ld 


Dr. WALLIS BUDGE’S NEW WORK 


Osiris and the Egyptian Resurrection 


By E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, M.A., Litt.D., &c., Keeper of the Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the British Museum, 
With 200 Illustrations, including 2 folding Frontispieces in Colour and 4 Plates in Collotype. 2 vols. royal ow 4 a iz 
ust pu a 
In this, his most important publication for several years, Dr. wy attempts, by comparative study of modern African © 
and Ancient Egyptian religion, to show how truly indigenous is the cult of the dea’ and resurrection of Osiris. It is 
believed that the Pyramid Texts (3,500 B.c.) are here first used in a connected fashion. 


An Exhibition of Modern Printing 


Chietly from the foundation of the Kelmscott Press to the Present Day, is tow open at THE MEDICI SOCIETY’S GALLERIES, 7, | 
GRAFTON STREET, BOND STREET, W. Daily, 10 a.m.—6 P.m., until November 18. Admission free on presentation of visiting card. ; 


The Riceardi Press Books 


New volume just ready :—EVERYMAN, A MORALITY PLAY. (With 10 Water-Colours by J. H. AMSCHEWITZ. 500 copies © 
on paper, boards, £2 2s. net, limp vellum, £2 12s. 6d. net; 10 copies for sale printed on vellum, £12 12s. net). The third volumé 
of LE MORTE DARTHUR is now ready, and Vol. IV. (completing the set of 4 volumes) may be expected during November. (With 
48 Water-Colour L[llustrations by W. RUSSELL FLINT; copies on paper, £10 10s. net and £12 12s. net the set, and 10 on vellum, ™ 
£63 net) Recently published :—CATULLI, TIBULLI, PROPERTI CARMINA, uniform with QUINTI HORATI FLACCI OPERA OMNIA 
“The Riccardi ‘Catullus’ is a book to dream of.’’—Times. (1,000 copies of each volume, printed in blue and black, on paper, 
£1 ls. net and £1 lls. 6d. net; 14 copies for sale on vellum, £21 net). “" 

Please ask for particulars of THE REVIVAL OF PRINTING, a Bibliographical Catalogue of the works issued by the Chief 
Modern English Presses, with Critical Introduction and Illustrative Plates. (350 copies on paper, 16s. net, and £1 5s. net; 10 
on vellum, £15 15s. net). {In preparation. 


The following viledindd. just published, are all finely printed in Caslon Old Face Fount : 


Songs and Lyrics of Robert Burns 


Edited, with Introduction and Glossary, by WILLIAM MACDONALD. With 12 Plates after the Water-Colours by W. RUSSELL FLINT. 
and R. PURVES FLINT. Small crown 4to, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. net; green parchment gilt, “ nitedion 
ust published. 


The Life of S. Bernardino Dialogues of Saint Gregory 
of Siena the Great 


By PAUL THUREAU-DANGIN. Translated by BARONESS G. As translated into English by P. W., 1608. Re-edited, with an 
VON HUGEL. A new Edition, revised throughout. [Now Ready. Introduction and Notes, by EDMUND G. GARDNER, ut 2 4 
ow Ready. 
These two volumes are issued in uniform style, fully illustrated in colour and half-tone after the Old Masters, and with 5 


notes on the Illustrations by G. F. Hitt. The bindings reproduced from fine Italian examples of the XVI. century. Small 
Crown 4to, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. net; green parchment, 15s. net. 


Portraits of Dante 


From Giotto to Raffael. A Critical Study, with a Concise Iconography. By RICHARD T. HOLBROOK. Copiously illustrated 
in Colour, Photogravure, Line, and Half-tone. Edition of 525 Copies for England. Large crown 4to, cloth, £1 1s. net; green) 
parchment, £1 lls. 6d. net. ; 


*.* PROSPECTUSES of the books named above, also MR. LEE WARNER'S ILLUSTRATED LIST of Newy 
and Recent Books, will be sent free on application. Also the revised Prospectus of the RICCARDI PRESS BOOKS, 
printed in the Riccardi fount. 4 














The Medici Prints 


‘The Medici Society’s FIFTH WINTER EXHIBITION, comprising some 130 Prints in facsimile colours now published, is open 
daily ag P.M., at the GALLERIES, 7, GRAFTON STREET, BOND STREET, W. Admission free. Visitors are under no obligation 
to purchase. 


The Society has pleasure in announcing that the MEDICI PRINT after LEONARDO DA VINCI’S MONNA LISA (“LA 
GIOCONDA”) is now again in stock. Dimensions 24 by 16in. Price 218. (postage 6d.). The Medici Print provides the most) 
accurate colour facsimile of this picture; in the event of the non-recovery of the Original, it is possible that no better replica 
than this Print will ever be available. 


The following NEW PRINTS are just published, or will be ready immediately : 
RAPHAEL: The Sistine Madonna | H. Van der GOES: S. Victor and a Donor? 


(Dresden). Plate XXXVII. 38 by 27jZin. 35s. | (Glasgow). Flemish XVI. 19% by 16in. 20s. 


RAPHAEL: Madonna Granduca | VERMEER: The Courtesan M 


(Florence: Pitti). Plate XLIV. 22 by 144in. 21s (Dresden). Flemish XX. 223 by 20} in. 17s. 64. 


ROMNEY: Serena Reading HOLBEIN: Portrait of Moretto 


(Workington Hall). English XV. 183 by 143 in. 15s. (Dresden). German VII. 194 by 16 in. 20s, 


BOUCHER: Madame de Pompadour | MURILLO: S. Anthony of Padua | 


(Edinburgh). French XII. 14 by 17in. 17s. 6d. (Berlin). Spanish IY. 14 by 10}in 12s. 64. 7 


PosTaGE Extra, 6d. PER PRINT. 


The Medici Society's PROSPECTUS, fully illustrated, containing particulars of all MEDICI PRINTS, will be 
sent post free for 6d. stamps, or summary Lists may be had post free on request. { 


Application is invited for SPECIAL CATALOGUES and LISTS of the following : 
DRAWINGS BY THE OLD MASTERS, reproduced in facsimile—Illustrated Catalogue, 6d., post free. 
PRIMITIVE PAINTERS OF THE FLEMISH, GERMAN, AND ITALIAN SCHOOLS, reproduced in facsimile colours— 
Illustrated Catalogue, 6d., post free. q 
‘*O.M.C.,” miniature reproductions after the OLD MASTERS IN COLOUR—Illustrated List post free. 
CARBOPRINTS after 6,500 Pictures in the great Galleries—Illustrated Catalogue, 2s. post free. 
REPRODUCTIONS after pictures in THE TENNANT COLLECTION—Illustrated List post free. 


7, GRAFTON STREET, BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


“THB NaTIon,” with which is incorporated ‘‘The Speaker,” printed for the Proprietors by Tag National Press AGgNcY LimiTeD, Whitefriars : 
and Published by Tas Nation PusLisHine Company Limirep at the Offices, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.—SaTvRDay, ee 4i 











